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MEMORIALS OF PRAGUE AND JOHN HUSS. 


BY REV. HENRY S, BURRAGE. 


PRAGUE FROM NEAR THE OLD STONE BRIDGE. 


Very interesting to the traveler is 
the city of Prague, the ancient capital 
of Bohemia. Indeed, there is hardly a 
city in Central Europe which can boast 
so many beautiful legends and thrill- 
ing historical associations. Moreover, 
Prague retains much of the quaintness 
of a city of the olden time. Gates, 
bridges, churches, and palaces carry 
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one back to an age long gone by; and 
so powerful is the impression they make 
on the mind to which such scenes are 
strange, that it requires no stretch of the 
imagination to bring vividly before the 
mind the many events which have given 
the city of Prague such an important 
place on the pages of history. 


It is now a little more than a year 
129 
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since I visited Prague; yet the recollec- 
tion of that visit is as fresh in my mind 
as if it were of yesterday. It was late 
in the evening when I entered the city, 
for I had come from Munich that day ; 
and it was already so dark as I crossed 
the Moldau by the new suspension- 
bridge, that the ancient domes and tow- 
ers which give Prague an Oriental ap- 
pearance were only dimly visible. The 
next morning, however, brought a day 
without clouds; and I rose early, and 
hurried forth, in order to enjoy to the 
utmost a day in this old Bohemian city. 
The Blue Star Hotel, where I had 
passed the night, is in Hiberner Strasse, 
a broad thoroughfare in what is called 
the New City. At the western end of 
this street is a grim old gate-tower 
known as the Pzulverthurm (Powder- 
Tower), which dates back to the year 
1475. Passing through the gateway 
under this tower, I entered the Altstadt, 
or Old City. Without stopping to in- 
spect its many objects of interest, I 
made my way at once toward the an- 
cient palaces of the Bohemian kings, 
which occupy a hight on the left bank 
of the Moidau. I soon reached the old 
stone bridge which was commenced by 
the Emperor Charles IV. July 9, 1357, 
but was not fully completed in its pres- 
ent form until 1502, The bridge was so 
securely built, that the citizens of the 
Altstadt, during the siege of the city by 
the Swedes in 1648, endeavored in vain 
to destroy one of its arches, and so 
render it impassable. Gen. Harsch, 
in 1744, at the beginning of the Prus- 
sian siege, made a like attempt, with no 
better success. The bridge is eighteen 
hundred feet long, rests on sixteen 
arches, and is adorned with twenty-eight 
large statues. Many of these statues 
date back to the last century, but some 
only to the last decade. That of John 
of Nepomuk, who is said to have been 
thrown from one of the parapets of the 
bridge, and drowned, because he would 
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not reveal the secrets of the confessional, 
is the oldest and most venerated. It was 
cast in bronze in Nuremberg, and was 
erected on the spot where it now stands, 
Aug. 21, 1683, — forty-six -years before 
the martyr’s canonization. Even to the 
present day, this statue is deemed so 
sacred, that every evening, during the 
eight-days’ festival of St. John in May, 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary, as- 
semble here for religious worship. In- 
deed, as I crossed the bridge, I noticed 
that men and boys, as they passed this 
statue of their patron saint, lifted their 
hats as reverently as if he were still 
alive. 

A short walk from the bridge brought 
me to the Hradschin, — a quarter of 
Prague where the proudest palaces and 
the humblest dwellings stand in close 
proximity. The royal palace of the Bo- 
hemian monarchs, the palace of the 
archbishop, and the graceful Gothic 
metropolitan Church of St. Veit, occupy 
the greater portion of the area of the 
Hradschin, and, by reason of the elevat- 
ed position of the ridge on which they 
are built, command a fine view of the 
city. The church alone is of sufficient 
interest to detain the visitor for hours. 
Like the stone bridge already mentioned, 
it dates back to the time of Charles IV. 
At present, it is in process of restora- 
tion. But the object of special interest 
in this quarter of Prague, and the spot 
where one will linger longest, is the 
old chamber in the royal palace, where, 
on the 23d of May, 1618, the Protes- 
tants, impatient under long grievances, 
threw from the window two of the offi- 
cers of the Emperor Maximilian. This 
act led to results which could scarcely 
have been anticipated; for it was the 
beginning of the Thirty-Years’ War, —a 
war which shook almost all Europe, and 
laid desolate its fairest fields, —a warinto 
which the Protestants entered with high 
hopes of success, and from which they is- 
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sued oppressed by the sorrows of defeat. 
Three times during this war — in 1620, in 
1631, and in 1632 — was Prague the spoil 
of its captors. In 1648, the Swedes 
under Konigsmark seized the Hradschin 
and that part of the city which lies on 
the left bank of the Moldau. For three 
months, they besieged the Altstadt ; but 
they were unable to overcome the oppo- 
sition of its defenders. This was the 
last struggle of the war; for, as it began 
here in Prague, so also it ended here. As 
I looked from the window which this 
Thirty-Years’ War has rendered histori- 
cal, and surveyed the city which lay 
spread out like a map before me, I could 
not but think of the noble blood, which, in 
battle and on the scaffold, was here shed 
in the endeavor to secure the great 
prize, — our inestimable inheritance, — 
religious liberty. Leaving the royal 
palace, I wandered through the court- 
yard, viewing the city from different 
points; and at length descended to Wal- 
lenstein’s palace, which is not far dis- 
tant, and spent an hour in wandering 
through its halls and gardens, which are 
so little changed, that they carry one 
back to the days of the great soldier. 
In one of the rooms of the palace is 
preserved the stuffed skin of the horse 
which Wallenstein rode in the battle of 
Liitzen, where, it will be remembered, 
he received his mortal wound. Here, 
also, are preserved portraits of the 
duke, ancient armor, &c. 

But my chief object in coming to 
Prague was to visit those places which 
are connected with the early history of 
the Reformation. Therefore, re-crossing 
the old stone bridge, and passing along 
Karlsgasse, I soon reached a_ small 
square called the Grosser Ring. Here, 
in whatever direction one turns, he is 
reminded, by the historical associations 
of the place, of those dark days of tu- 
mult and of blood in which the Refor- 
mation had its birth. In 1422, in the 
tower of the old Rathhaus, on the west 
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side of the square, twelve of the disci- 
ples of John Huss were imprisoned and 
beheaded. In 1427, on the east side of 
the square, at the corner of Long Street, 
the leader of the Hussites, Hynko von 
Waldstein, was murdered. In 1484, the 
Utraquists — advocates of the commu-: 
nion in both kinds —assembled here, 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper. The 
Teynkirche, on the east side of the 
square, — which, next to the Cathedral, 
is the most distinguished church in 
Prague, — remained, till 1621, the lead- 
ing church of this party. On the 21st 
of June in that year, there passed from 
the Rathhaus, by a bridge, to a scaffold 
which had been erected in the middle of 
this square, a long line of martyrs, vic- 
tims of the Protestant uprising in Bo- 
hemia. Yet they walked thither as toa 
feast. “I have no fear of death,” cried 
one of them (Otho von Loss). “ My Je- 
sus comes to meet me with his angels, 
to lead me to his marriage-supper, where 
I shall for ever drink with him the cup 
of joy and gladness.” And such was 
the spirit of them all. From that time, 
so bitter and thorough was the persecu- 
tion, that the Protestant cause in Prague 
languished. A few years later, the bones 
of the Utraquist bishop, Augustinus 
Lucianus, were taken from their resting- 
place in the Teynkirche, and with those 
of another Utraquist bishop, Rokycanas, 
burned in the church court. The pulpit 
in which Rokycanus preached is still to 
be seen in the Teynkirche, though new- 
ly adorned, and furnished with a rich 
canopy. In this church is also to be 
seen the monument of the celebrated 
Danish astronomer, Tycho de Brahe, 
who died in Prague in 1601. 

Leaving the Teynkirche, and the 
Grosser Ring, so hallowed by the sad- 
dest of all memories, I made my way to 
Bethlehem Platz. Here, near the spot 
now occupied by house No. 255, stood, 
until late in the last century, the Bethle- 
hem Church, so well known as the scene 
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of the pulpit-labors of John Huss. This, 
to me, was the most sacred place in 
Prague. What though the Romish pow- 
er, fulfilling’ a decree of Pope John 
XXIII., had leveled to the ground the 
walls of this ancient church: it could not 
destroy the memory of the man, who 
here, with so much boldness, preached 
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against the abuses which the Papacy 
had introduced and fostered. Linger- 
ing near the spot, my mind wandered 
back over the nearly five centuries that 
have passed since Huss was pastor of 
the Bethlehem Church; and memory 
pictured again the scenes which were 
here enacted. 


BIRTHPLACE OF HUSS. 


John Huss was born in 1369 (some say 
in 1373) in Hussinitz, a village in South- 
ern Bohemia. His parents were peas- 
ants in humble circumstances; but they 
spared no pains in their endeavors to 
secure for the son a good education. 
While John was yet a boy, his father 
died ; and his mother placed him under 
the charge of the monks in a monastery 
in his native village. It was little, how- 
ever, that he could learn from them. 
“Tf the boy wants to know more,” they 
said at length, “let him go to the Prach- 
atitz College.” And so he went. When 
he had completed his studies there, he 
returned to Hussinitz. ‘ What shall we 
do now, my son?” asked the anxious 
mother. “Iam going to Prague,” was 
the ready reply. ‘“ Let us not be troubled 
on account of our poverty: God will 
care for us. The monks have promised 
that I shall certainly go.” And so he 


went to Prague. Here he rapidly rose 
to distinction. In 1393, he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor, and in 1396 that of 
Master, of arts. In r4or, he was elected 
dean of the University. Inthe year 1402, 
he was appointed preacher at the Bethle- 
hem Church. This church, commenced 
in 1391, was erected by John Muhlheim, 
a favorite of Wenzel IV., on condition 
that the preaching within its walls should 
be in the Bohemian tongue only. It 
was not completed until the year 1400 ; 
and Huss entered upon the duties of his 
office March 14, 1402. Such was his 
popularity as a preacher, that the church 
was speedily crowded with hearers. In 
his preaching, Huss gave especial prom- 
inence to the authority of the Scriptures, 
and boldly condemned whatever he 
deemed to be contrary to their divine 
commands. No supicion of heresy as 
yet rested upon him. At length, how- 
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ever, though he still remained a devout 
son of the Church of Rome, his views 
removed him from the sympathies of the 
Romish party in Prague. This change 
in his position is to be attributed pri- 
marily to the influence of the writings 
of John Wicliffe. Anne of Bohemia 
had married Richard II. of England. 
After her death, which occurred in 1394, 
her Bohemian attendants returned to 
their native land, bringing with them the 
works of the English reformer. About 
this time, moreover, Jerome of Prague, 
whose name in the religious history of 
this period is second only to that of John 
Huss, visited England ; and on his re- 
turn, in 1398, he showed Huss one of the 
books of Wicliffe which he had brought 
with him. Its doctrines found a ready 
welcome in the heart of the truth-loving 
Bohemian. “I am attracted,” he said, 
“by the love he has for the law of 
Christ ; maintaining the truth, and hold- 
ing that not one jot or tittle of it can 
fail.” Accordingly, in 1403, when the 
writings of Wicliffe were condemned by 
the University of Prague, we find the 
pastor of the Bethlehem Church voting 
with the minority. In the following 
year, two learned Englishmen, James 
and Conrad of Canterbury, disciples of 
Wicliffe, visited Prague, and became 
connected with the University. Com- 
pelled, at length, to be silent concerning 
the doctrines which they held, they con- 
tinued their assaults on the vices of the 
Romish clergy and the errors of the Pa- 
pal power by a method as effectual as it 
was novel. Having obtained the con- 
sent of their host, they hung in their 
room a large painting, which represented, 
on the one hand, Christ’s entry into Je- 
rusalem, and, on the other, a procession 
of the pope and his followers at Rome. 
Christ is seated on anass, and is accom- 
panied by his barefooted disciples. The 
pope is mounted on a splendid steed, 
adorned with trappings which sparkled 
with gold and silver and precious stones, 
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surrounded by armed attendants, and 
followed by a train of cardinals, also 
clad in royal magnificence. Multitudes 
flocked to see this picture ; and among 
them Huss, who referred to it in one of 
his sermons as a true representation of 
Christ and Antichrist. 

Four kingdoms were represented in 


the University of Prague, — Bavaria, 


Saxony, Poland, and Bohemia; and each 
possessed a single vote in the direction 
of its affairs. As the doctrines of Wic- 
liffe took deeper and deeper root in 
Prague, it was found that they were con- 
fined, for the most part, to the Bohemians. 
On all questions of doctrine, therefore, 
the latter were in a minority. Accord- 
ingly, in 1408, the king, Wenzel IV., at 
the request of his people, granted the 
Bohemians an equal vote, in the control 
of the affairs of the University, with the 
other three nations. The majority strug- 
gled long to regain their former ascend- 
ency, but in vain ; and, in the following 
year, five thousand students, mostly Sax- 
ons, relinquished their studies here, and 
returned to their homes. Huss was 
then made rector of the University. 

He was now, by reason of his talents 
and position, recognized as the leader 
of those who had arrayed themselves 
against the corrupt practices of the 
Church of Rome; and, as he still con- 
tinued to preach in the Bethlehem 
Church, his influence was greater than 
in the previous years of his ministry. 
But, in our thought of the influence 
which he here exerted in the preaching 
of a.purer faith, we should not forget 
the influence of his hymns: for John 
Huss was no mean poet; and the desire 
that his people should have a part in 
the service of song (hitherto the singing 
in the churches had been in the Latin 
tongue, which, of course, the common 
people did not understand) led him to 
write, and to introduce into the worship 
of God’s house, hymns in the Bohemian 
language. It is interesting to know that 
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Luther translated two of these hymns 
into the German language, and so gave 
them a place in the work of the Refor- 
mation long after the Hussites in Bohe- 
mia had been crushed to the earth. 

The opinions of Huss became more 
and more firmly established; and at 
length, by a Papal decree, he was for- 
bidden to preach in the Bethlehem 
Church. This was in 1410. July 15, 
three weeks after, the Archbishop of 
Prague publicly burned the writings of 
Wicliffe. Huss protested; and the case 
was carried up to the pope. The latter 
summoned Huss to Rome to give answer 
to the charges which the Romish party 
in Prague had preferred againsthim. In 
accordance with the desire of the King of 
Bohemia, Huss declined to appear before 
the pope’s tribunal. Accoraingly, he was 
excommunicated. The decree was pub- 
lished in Prague, March 15, 1411. Huss 
denounced the Papal measures both in 
the lecture-room of the University and 
in the Bethlehem Church. In 1412, a 
second bull of excommunication was 
published. Another bull of the pope 
required that Huss should be seized, 
and his church torn down. Neither he 
nor his church, however, was molested. 
At length, near the close of the year 
1412, he deemed it best to withdraw a 
while from Prague ; yet he did not with- 
draw from labor. Wherever he went, he 
preached. Nobles and peasants flocked 
to hear him; and seed was sown which 
afterward bore an abundant harvest. 
Especially during this period of volun- 
tary exile was he busy with his pen. It 
was at this time that he wrote his most 
elaborate work, — a treatise on the 
Church.»» At length, probably in the 
autumn of 1413, Huss re-appeared in 
Prague. 

It was for a short time, however : for, 
shortly after, a council was ordered to 
meet in October of the succeeding year 
at Constance ; and Huss was cited to ap- 
pear before it. Huss concluded to obey 


the summons; and accordingly left 
Prague on the r1th of October, 1414. A 
few days previous, he had publicly an- 
nounced his departure. “ If any one 


‘ suspects me of heresy,” he said in a pa- 


per posted on the gates of the palace, 
“let him proceed thither, and prove, in 
presence of the pope and the doctors, if 
I have ever entertained or taught any 
false or mistaken doctrine. If any man 
can convict me of having inculcated any 
doctrine contrary to the Christian faith, 
I will consent to undergo all the penal- 
ties to which heretics are liable. But I 
trust that God will not grant the victory 
to unbelievers, —to men who outrage 
the truth.” Before leaving the city, 
Huss penned a farewell to the members 
of his flock, in which he expressed his 
unshaken confidence in the truths which 
he had taught them, and his conviction 
that they would never behold his face 
again. Jerome of Prague, in parting 
from him, said, “ Dear master, be firm : 
maintain intrepidly what thou hast writ- 
ten and preached against the pride, ava- 
rice, and other vices of the churchmen, 
with arguments drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures. Should this task become 
too severe for thee, should I learn that 
thou hast fallen into any peril, I shall fly 
at once to thy assistance.” These were 
no empty words. 

Huss, on his journey, bore from the 
Emperor Sigismund a safe conduct, 
such as Luther afterwards bore when he 
went to the Diet at Worms. Friends 
came forth to greet him as he journeyed. 
“Learn,” said) Huss in a letter written 
while on his way to Constance, “ that I 
have not hitherto met with a single 
enemy, but that, in every place where I 
have stopped, I have been excellently 
received.” Huss reached Constance 
Nov. 3. The pope, John XXIII., had 
already arrived; and, on the following 
day, two noblemen, who had accompa- 
nied Huss from Bohemia, visited him, 
announcing the arrival of Huss, and 
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desiring to be assured of his personal 
' safety in Constance. “Had he killed 
my own brother,” said the pope, “ not 
a hair of his head should be touched 
while he remained in the city.” Three 
weeks later, however, when brought be- 
fore the cardinals, Huss found himself 
aprisoner. For eight days, he remained 
in charge of the Bishop of Constance. 
Dec. 6, he was removed to the dun- 
geon of the Dominican monastery, 
which was situated on an island in the 
lake, and not far from the city. The 
friends of Huss were indignant at this 
violation of the pledge which had been 
given them. They appealed at once to 
the emperor, who himself, not long af- 
ter, arrived at Constance ; but, contrary 
to their expectations, he refused to inter- 
fere for the relief of Huss. 

_ During thisimprisonment, the thoughts 
of the reformer were still with his dear 
people whom he had left in Prague. 
One night, he dreamed that the pope and 
his bishops had effaced the pictures of 
Christ which he had caused to be painted 
on the walls of his oratory in the Beth- 
lehem Church. Huss was troubled. The 
next night, however, he dreamed that 
other painters came and covered the walls 
with paintings in greater numbers and 
brighter colors; adding, ‘ Now let the 
popes and bishops come when they will : 
they will never again be able to efface 
them.” — “ And many persons therefore 
rejoiced, and I amongst them,” says 
Huss. “ Think of your defense rather 
than of your dreams,” counseled a friend 
to whom he had made known his mission. 
“T am no dreamer,” was the reformer’s 
reply ; “but I hold it certain that the 
image of Christ will never be effaced. 
They desired to destroy it; but it will 
be imprinted anew on the hearts of men 
by much better preachers than myself. 
The nation that loves Christ will rejoice 
at this; and I, awaking from the dead, 
and rising, as it were, from the grave, 
shall leap for joy.” 


“at once before the council. 
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Huss did not remain long in the mon- 
astery of the Dominicans, but was trans- 
ferred to that of the Franciscans in the 
city of Constance. Nor was he brought 
Other mat- 
ters for a time divided the attention of 
its members. Early in the year 1415, 
charges were preferred against Pope 
John XXITI., which demanded an inves- 
tigation of his private character. The 
pope deemed it best that the investiga- 
tion should not be made ; and according- 
ly, on the 21st of March, he made his 
escape from the city. Hitherto, Huss 
had been under the charge of the Papal 
guard: he now fell into the hands of the 
emperor. His friends, on visiting him, 
found him on a wretched couch, reduced 
almost toa skeleton; and on the floor at 
his side they picked up a piece of paper, 
on which he had written the story of his 
sufferings, in the request, “If you still 
love me, entreat the emperor to allow 
his people to provide for me, or else en- 
able me to find sustenance for myself.” 
The appeal, however, did not bring him 
the relief he sought. On the next day, 
he was placed in the custody of the 
Bishop of Constance, who had him re- 
moved to the Castle of Gottlieben, on 
the banks of the Rhine, about three 
miles from Constance, where he was 
again loaded with chains, and subjected 
to the severest cruelties. The tidings 
of his sufferings had already reached 
Bohemia ; and, on the 4th of April, his 
faithful fellow-worker Jerome arrived in 
Constance. He seems to have secured 
admittance to the cell of his friend; but, 
finding himself unable to aid him, he at 
length, with a heavy heart, set out for 
Prague. While on his way, however, 
he was arrested, and brought back to 
Constance in chains. 

The pope was not only suspended, but 
at length deposed. On the 5th of June, 
Huss was transferred from the Castle of 
Gottlieben to the monastery of the Fran- 
ciscans in Constance, in order that he 
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might be nearer to the council. Jerome 
was imprisoned in the Tower of St. 
Paul’s Cemetery. And now, after so 
many weary months of confinement, 


Huss was brought face to face with his” 


accusers. It was the 5th of June, — 
the day of his return to Constance. The 
books which he had written were brought 
in; and he was asked if he had written 
them. On acknowledging their author- 
ship, he added, “I will rectify any 
mistaken proposition, which any man 
among you can point out, with the most 
hearty good will.” When, however, he 
was about to reply to the charges of 
error which were now read, there arose 
such a clamor, that it was impossible for 
him to spéak. As Luther says, “ All 
worked themselves into rage like wild 
boars. The bristles of their backs stood 
on end: they bent their brows and 
gnashed their teeth against John Huss,” 


On the 7th of June, Huss was brought- 


again before the council. One of the 
articles of accusation charged him with 
teaching the doctrines of Wicliffe in 
Bohemia. In the course of his answer, 
he said, “that, some twelve years before, 
the theological works of Wicliffe had 
been introduced into Bohemia; and, 
after the perusal of some of his philo- 
sophical writings, he had said that they 
afforded him great satisfaction ; and that, 
when he was convinced of the stainless 
life of Wicliffe, he had said that he hoped 
that Wicliffe was saved: yet, though he 
doubted that he might be condemned, 
he would that his soul might be where 
John Wicliffe was.” Noble as these 
words sound to us, they awakened in his 
auditors only cries of derision. On the 
following day, Huss appeared again be- 
fore the council. At the close of the 
session, the emperor urged him to re- 
cant. Huss refused, and was again re- 
manded to prison. 

Huss now saw that his days were num- 
bered ; and on the roth of June, hav- 
ing learned that he was to be burned at 
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the stake, he addressed a letter to his 
friends in Prague. In this calm, earnest - 
exhortation, his dear flock at the Beth- 
lehem Church is not forgotten. As the 
execution of the sentence was deferred, 
Huss wrote a second farewell letter. 
On the Ist of July, he was brought be- 
fore an assembly, and asked to recant. 
On the 5th, a deputation from the em- 
peror visited him for the same purpose. 
On the 6th of July, he appeared before 
the council for the last time. It was the 
Sabbath. A sermon was preached, and 
then the decree of the council was read. 
At length came the sentence. This was 
followed by the ceremony of degrada- 
tion. In the presence of the council, 
Huss was stripped of his priestly robes. 
“ We devote thy soul to the devils of 
hell,” said the bishops as they completed 
their work. ‘But I,” said Huss, lift- 
ing his eyes heavenward, and folding his 
hands, ‘‘ commend it to my most merci- 
ful Master, Jesus Christ.’ Then, ac- 
companied by his executioners, and fol- 
lowed by a vast throng of people, he was 
led to a field in the suburbs of Con- 
stance, where he was to die. Here he 
knelt, prayed for his. enemies, and com- 
mended his soul to God. The crowd 
around heard his words ; and they said, 
‘ What this man may have done before, 
we knownot; but now, certainly, we hear 
him speak and pray in a godly and devout 
manner.’ Huss was now bound to the 
stake. ‘ Willingly,” he said, “do I bear 
this chain for Christ’s sake, who bore a 
far heavier burden.” The fagots were 
now placed around him. When all was 
ready, the marshal of the empire and the 
elector demanded of the reformer for the 
last time if he would recant. Firmly he 
replied, “I call God to witness that 
I have never taught nor written those 
things, which, on false testimony, they 
impute to me; but my declarations, teach- 
ings, writings, in fine, all my works, have 
been intended and shaped toward the 
object of rescuing dying men from the 
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tyranny of sin. Wherefore I will this 
day gladly seal that truth which I have 
taught, written, and proclaimed, — estab- 
lished by the divine law and by holy 
teachers, — by the pledge of my death.” 

The fagots which sutrounded Huss 
were now lighted. The words, “ Jesus, 
thou Son of God, have mercy on me!” 
fell from his lips ; were repeated ; and 
then the voice of the martyr was hushed. 
It was his forty-second birthday. 
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It is now a little more than a year 
since I visited the city of Constance. 
The building in which the council was 
held still remains; also the Castle of 
Gottlieben, where Huss was imprisoned. 
But the place of deepest interest to me 
was the sacred spot, just outside of the 
city, where the soul of John Huss, 
through the flames of martyrdom, as- 
cended heavenward. A simple yet beau- 
tiful monument marks the hallowed place, 
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— beautiful because simple. It is a 
large granite bowlder, surrounded by an 
iron fence. On one side of the bowlder 
is the inscription, — 
JOHANNES Hvs, 
6. (14.) Juli 14t5. 
On the other, — 
HIERONYMUS VON PRAG, 
30. Mai (7. Juni) 1416. 

It will be seen by this last inscription 
that Huss’s friend Jerome suffered mar- 
tyrdom on the same spot nearly a year 


later. 
The five hundrédth anniversary of 


the birth of John Huss was celebrated 
in Prague on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
September, 1869. The occasion drew 
together an immense concourse of peo- 
ple from all parts of Europe, but espe- 
cially from Bohemia. Probably never 
before were so many Protestants as- 
sembled in this stronghold of Catholi- 
cism. It is a cheering thought, that 
there are those still in Prague who 
cherish the memory of John Huss ; and, 
now that Austria has adopted a more 
liberal policy, who can doubt that the 
seed here sown long centuries ago will 
yet spring up, and bear abundant fruit ? 
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MY LORD’S CHOICE. 


TuHIs work, dear Lord, is not the work 
I asked or sought, or meant to do: 

I thought to turn my busy hands . 
Where heart and taste could follow too. 


But such sweet task, dear heavenly Lord, 
Thou hast removed beyond my hand, 
And set me one so different, 
That, shrinking and amazed, I stand. 


Oh! grant me grace, lest in my grief 

My hands hang listless at my side, 
Refusing thee their patient toil, 

Because their choice has been denied, — 


Grace, that my heaven-appointed task 
The cheerful, tireless care may meet 


Which my self-chosen task had met, 
Hadst thou but set that duty sweet. 


I can not cease to long for it; 
But I can hold to thy great will 

My longings subject, while I bend 
My strange task faithfully to fill: 


Not feeling that I have no choice, 

But willing that my Lord should choose; 
So glad of any work for him, 

That, in his will, my will I lose. 


Mariechen. 


ASPECT OF RALESTINE TO A CHRISTIAN TRAVELER. 


BY REV. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 


(Continued from p. 93.) 


Tue third division of Palestine, run- 
ing from north to south, is the Jordan 
Valley. Until within a few years, the 
grand peculiarity of this region was 
unsuspected. It was supposed to be 
like other valleys with which geogra- 
phers were familiar; whereas recent ob- 
servations, and measurements of a scien- 
tific character, prove that nothing like it 
exists elsewhere upon the face of the 
globe. It is not only a valley, as being 


the space included between ranges of 
mountains, but is a grand chasm, cleft 
by a terrible convulsion of Nature in 
the very crust of the earth. That may 
be affirmed of the Jordan which can be 
said of no other river in the wide world, 
that in almost its entire course, in fact 
from the outlet of the little Lake Huleh 
to its final absorption in the Dead Sea, 
it runs below the level of the ocean. 
Far back in the pre-Adamic ages, vol- 
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canic forces rent asunder the earth in 
this region, leaving this gulf; which, 
beginning in the neighborhood of an- 
cient Dan, steadily deepens as it goes 
southward, till at the Sea of Tiberias it 
is 650 feet lower than the Mediterranean, 
and at the Dead Sea reaches a depres- 
sion of 1,312 feet. This causes the 
Jordan to flow with a swift current, and 
through a very crooked and rocky chan- 
nel; so that its course is broken by 
numerous rapids, and the sixty miles of 
direct distance between the Sea of Ti- 
berias and the Dead Sea become two 
hundred miles of river. Of course, this 
makes a river system by itself, having 
no connection with the ocean. That 
voleanic forces had to do with this re- 
markable depression may be argued 
from the nature of the case, which sug- 
gests no other sufficient cause ; and also 
from specific indications. Thus the 
mound on which the city of Dan was 
situated, has, from its peculiar form, been 
thought by travelers to be the crater of 
an extinct volcano, However that may 
be, coming down from the anti-Lebanon 
range to the Lake Huleh, I noticed on 
the surface of the valley many stones 
like the slag of a furnace, of igneous 
origin. I observed, also, that the for- 
mation immediately upon the western 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias was trap- 
rock, that had come up from beneath, and 
overflowed the earlier limestone. The 
color varied from a dark reddish-brown 
to black, and the stone was cellular and 
very hard. Specimens are now in my 
cabinet. Just south of the city of Tibe- 
rias, I visited, also, the natural hot- 
springs, gushing in several places from 
the hillside, and used by the natives 
now, as they were in the days of 
Josephus, for baths; buildings being 
erected over them for the purpose. The 
water has a heat of 144° Fahrenheit, 
and emits a strong sulphurous smell. 
Then the region east of the Sea of 
Tiberias, ancient Bashan, is known to 
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be of volcanic formation; and I saw 
throughout Northern Palestine mill- 
stones of black basalt which had been 
brought from there. I can not speak so 
definitely of the valley between the Sea 
of Tiberias and the Dead Sea; but at 
the north-eastern corner of the latter 
are the warm springs, anciently called 
Callirhoe, and a trap formation occur- 
ring in seams and dikes, with pumice- 
stone and volcanic slag. Moreover, this 
entire valley is subject to terrible earth- 
quakes, the last of which, on Jan. 1, 
1837, was severely felt at Tiberias, and 
in Safed, a little to the north, and de- 
stroyed the lives of many thousand per- 
sons. In general, it will be observed 
that this deep valley, with its inland 
lakes and swift-running »river, across 
which are but three or four fords, was a 
perfect protection to the land of Israel 
against invasion from the east. 

The mention of the Jordan makes it 
appropriate to say a few words concern- 
ing the rivers of Palestine. These are 
few and insignificant. The Jordan it- 
self is most worthy of the name, both 
as regards the length of its course and 
the volume ‘of its waters. Yet we 
should regard it as but a good-sized 
creek, running usually between deep 
banks, with a current now clear, and 
then turbid. Where it leaves the Huleh, 
it was, at the time of my visit (Nov. Io, 
1866), only eighty feet wide, narrowing 
down in a few hundred yards to fifty 
feet; which I found also to be its width 
three miles south, at the bridge called 
Jisr Benat-Yakub. At its issue from 
the Sea of Tiberias, my measurement, 
made by wading across it, gave it only 
a breadth of forty feet, and a depth, at 
that time (the end of the dry season), 
of but four feet and a half. Nor did I 
find it to be wider, though much deeper, 
at the usual bathing-place in the neigh- 
borhood of Jericho. Of course, the 
frequent and heavy rains of the wet 
season would much increase the volume 
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of water for the time being. Of its 
three sources, all.of which I visited, I 
can not speak in this connection. The 
smaller rivers are little more than win- 
ter torrents, which, in parts of their 
course, disappear in the heat of sum- 
mer. Thus we read in Scripture of 
‘‘ that ancient river, the River Kishon,” 
which “swept away” the forces of 
Sisera as they attempted to cross it, or 
else carried down their dead bodies 
which were thrown into it. But this 
must have been in or just after,the wet 
season: for on the last day of Novem- 
ber, 1865, I traveled for two or three 
miles along its banks, finding only an 
occasional shallow pool ; though several 
miles below, near the Mediterranean, it 
became a continuous stream, perhaps 
twenty feet in width. So, also, one 
searches in vain at Jerusalem for any 
Brook Kedron, by whose “silver 
stream ” one of our hymns tells us that 
“our Saviour by moonlight delighted 
to stray.” There is at the bottom of 
the valley, on the east,a channel-way 
for water, which serves also, as one 
comes to Siloam, as the roadway, and 
along which a winter storm may some- 
times make a temporary torrent, though 
more probably below the city than op- 
posite to it. Such storms frequently 
raise the streams along the seacoast, in 
a few hours, to many times the ordinary 
depth and width: so that a river easily 
fordable, becomes, for a day or two, 
utterly impassable. This is particularly 
true of those between Sidon and Beirat, 
the Auwaly and the Damir, which we 
considered ourselves fortunate in being 
able to ford after a day’s rain. 

And this leads me to say a few words 
on the climate of Palestine, concerning 
which, as concerning the fertility of the 
lana, there has been much dispute. I 
did not observe any thing which led me 
to infer that in either of these respects 
there had been a marked change since 
scriptural times; nor did I learn any 
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thing from residents in tke country 
which tended in that direction. It is 
quite possible, nay, somewhat probable, 
that a larger amount of rain fell ancient- 
ly than now, owing to a disappearance 
of forests, and a neglect of agriculture ; 
vegetation being known to favor con- 
densation from the air, and also the 
preservation of the earth in a moist 
condition: so that springs may have 
been more numerous, or at least more 
constant. But the principal allusions in 
the Bible tally so well with the climate 
and physical peculiarities of the land 
to-day, that the modifications must be 
slight. While the Scriptures speak of 
the Promised Land as a well-watered 
country by reason of rain-fall, especially 
as compared with Egypt,- from which 
the Israelites removed, language is also 
used with great frequence, implying 
such a variety of copious and permanent 
fountains as made them a valuable pos- 
session, and a source of dispute and 
strife. Anciently, as now, the year 
seems to have been divided into two 
general seasons, — the dry season, ran- 
ging through eight months, from March 
to October, with occcasional showers in 
the first two months, just as the harvest 
was maturing ; and the wet season, oc- 
cupying from November to February, 
though principally characterizing De- 
cember and January. Then, as now, 
the winter brought rain rather than 
snow; while yet the latter occasionally 
visited the higher regions, and covered 
Hermon for several months of the year. 
Then, as now, also, the summer heats 
were intense, especially in the deep de- 
pression of the Jordan Valley, where 
the air glowed like a furnace, and tropi- 
cal fruits could be raised to perfection. 
The traveler from cooler climes finds it 
dangerous to health to expose himself 
to the summer’s sun; and accordingly 
selects for his journeyings the months 
of March and April in the spring, or of 
October and November in the autumn: 
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the former season having the advantage 
of abundant vegetation to adorn the 
landscape, but the disadvantage of ‘an 
equal abundance of thorns covering the 
ruins, and of burning heat at mid-day; 
and the latter presenting a browner and 
more bare landscape, with cooler air, 
and easier access to deserted sites. 

As to the present fertility of Pales- 
tine, 1 am persuaded that it has been 
greatly under-estimated ; and that, with 
proper industry and skill, it could be so 
reclaimed in one generation as to rival 
its ancient productiveness. I base this 
opinion upon such facts as these: The 
whole seacoast plain, with scarce any 
exception (as also that of Esdraelon, 
the ancient Megiddo), possesses a very 
rich soil, as is evident to the eye of the 
traveler, and is proved by the large 
crops of wheat, barley, simsim, maize, 
and other grain, and the abundant yield 
of the orange and olive orchards; and 
this with the most superficial cultiva- 
tion, the plow making a mere scratch in 
the ground, and no manure being ap- 
plied. Throughout Syria, the villages 
and individual houses are surrounded 
by immense dunghills, which increase 
from year to year, from the disposition 
of the people to cast all offal and rub- 

* bish in the nearest place, and their failure 
to make any use of fertilizers in the cul- 
tivation of the land. Who ean doubt 
the greatness of the change that would 
be wrought in many spots now seem- 
ingly barren were a better system of 
farming introduced?  Then,min the 
mountainous region, the valleys are 
nearly or quite as rich as the maritime 
plains ; while large portions of the hbill- 
sides are arable, and abound in olive 
and fig trees and in vineyards. Wher- 
ever attention is paid to terracing the 
hillsides, as in many parts of Lebanon, 
and also on a part of the route from 
Nablis to Jerusalem, the result is mani- 
fest in the fruit-orchards. Also, wher- 
ever artificial irrigation is resorted to 
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by little trenches leading from a spring, 
a garden of beautiful verdure and large 
productiveness is always the result, of 
which I would specify two instances: 
the first at Jenin, the ancient En-gannin, 
(or Fountain of Gardens), with its co- 
pious spring, where very extensive gar- 
dens of fruit and vegetables surround 
the place ; and the second at Urtas (the 
ancient Etam), near Solomon’s Pools, 
a mile or so south of Bethlehem, where 
Mr. Meshullam, a Christian Jew, by 
taking advantage of springs in the hill- 
side, has changed a narrow, desolate 
valley to a paradise of verdure for a 
long distance. I am certain, that, with 
a good government to protect industry 
and stimulate enterprise, the deceptively 
sterile appearance of Palestine would 
disappear. Moreover, we must not for- 
get that the Scriptures.do not represent 
the Promised Land as characteristically 
fitted for agriculture, but rather as 
The patriarchs 
depended upon their flocks and herds; 
and the promise to the Israelites was, 
that they should be led to “a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” No one can 
traverse the Holy Land without evidence 
at every step, in the flocks of sheep and 
goats on the mountains, that it still flows 
with milk. As to the honey, there has 
been more dispute ; and Dr. Eli Smith, 
on a supposition that honey was now 
very scarce in Palestine, thought that 
the Scriptures referred rather to the 
sirup made by boiling down the grape- 
juice, which is abundant, and is called 
by the Arabs ¢ibs, which is kindred to 
the Hebrew word dzdéash, translated 
“honey.” But my observations and in- 
quiries did not tend to confirm this 
hypothesis. Throughout Galilee, bees 
are extensively kept in the: villages, in 
mud or clay hives; and I know not 
why the phrase “ flowing with milk and 
honey” must refer of necessity to wild 
honey, any more than to wild milk. If 
the milk was from domestic herds, the 
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honey might be derived from domestic 
hives. But when I came into Southern 
Palestine, to the wilderness of Judza, in 
which John the Baptist lived on “ locusts 
and wild honey,” I found facts which 
justify the expression in Deut. xxxii. 13, 
“He made him to suck honey out of 
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the rock ;” for I learned that not only 
were bees kept in hives, but that swarms 
of them abounded in the mountains, and 
deposited their honey in the holes of 
the rocks, where it was sought and 
found by the Arabs. Mr. Meshullam, 
in answer to my inquiries as I was par- 
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taking of his honey, related, that, a short 
time before, his son and others, who 
were out in “the wilderness,” noticed 
bees going into a hole ina rock. They 
enlarged the opening, and found a recess 
within of the size of an ordinary apart- 
ment, from which they took fourteen 
hundred pounds of honey, the accumu- 
lations, no doubt, of many years.* An 
intelligent traveler, who will look be- 
neath the surface of things, will find to- 
day in Palestine abundant confirmation 
of the description of its resources given 
in the sacred book. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the pres- 
ent inhabitants. Their number is about 


© See also Tristram’s “ Land of Israel,” pp. 86, 8z 


five hundred thousand; whereas it is 
supposed, that, in Solomon’s day, there 
were about five millions of Israelites. 
They are divided by religion into Mo- 
hammedans, Christians, and Jews, 
whose numbers are in the order named. 
The Jews are only ten thousand, and 
restricted mostly to the four sacred 
places, — Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Safed. They are chiefly foreigners, 
who have come thither from all coun- 
tries to die on the soil of their fathers, 
and are usually very poor. The Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans belong to a 
very mixed race. In general, they may 
all be called Arabs ; and the Arabic lan- 
guage is the universal form of speech. 
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Upon the ancient Syrian stock have been 
ingrafted the Greek and the Arab races. 
The Christian sects are various; but the 
Greek Church predominates, and im- 
presses the traveler as having much 
better claim than the Roman to the title 
of Mother Church, seeing it retains the 
original lands of the Bible, and uses the 
language of the New Testament and of 
the primitive Christian churches. The 
difference between the two is, however, 
trifling as to doctrine, ceremonies, and 
polity, as also in characteristic spirit. 
The Turks are a mere fraction of the 
Mohammedan population, being few be- 
sides office-holders. They are proud, 
insolent, lazy, and oppressive ; and are 
cordially hated by all classes of people. 
The stranger from the West notices that 
throughout Syria the inhabitants are 
quick-witted and good-looking. There 
is none of the stolidity, and dullness 
of countenance, which characterize the 
lower classes in some parts of Europe; 
but they seem like men who only need 
education ‘to develop, now as of old, 
intellect that will compare favorably 
with any in the world. Then-they have 
rather handsome features (more espe- 
cially the men, as the females, by the age 
of thirty, grow old and withered), and 
very dignified and courteous manners. 
Their habits are primitive, differing little 
from those of two thousand years since ; 
and thus affording a continual commen- 
tary upon the words of Scripture. The 
traveler notices, also, that everybody 
goes armed. The wayfarer on the road, 
whether mounted or on foot, the peasant 
in the fields, the shepherd with his flock, 
each carries some kind of a weapon (usu- 
ally a long-barreled, flint-lock gun) on his 
shoulder or strapped across his back, a 
dagger or pistol in his girdle, or at least 
a stout club in his hand. This is partly 
as aeprotection against robbers, and 
partly for safety from the attack of the 
avenger of blood; old tribal and family 
feuds being handed down, and every 
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case of violent death requiring to be 
avenged on some one. 

I wish I could say that the people are 
industrious ; but the climate is unfavor- 
able to exertion, and the appearance was 
sadly against them in that respect. The 
loungers in the villages seemed to em- 
brace nearly all the male population; 
and our dragoman said, that, if they 
worked in the field one day, they took 
three or four more to rest! The heat of 
the climate, the simplicity of habits 
which require little to sustain life and to 
furnish clothing and shelter, and the ex- 
actions of the government, combine to 
discourage industry. Two or three 
Arabs do the work of one able-bodied 
laborer among us; a fact which was 
visibly presented one day, when I saw a 
man shoveling loose soil with the help 
of two others, who had jropes attached 
to the shovel, and pulled as he pushed. 
The mechanics in the cities appeared to 


‘be more steadily at work; but they all 


sit down to their task, even the carpen- 
ters. The houses in the villages are 
usually but one story in hight, are built 
of clay, have but a single room, — 
which is lighted oftentimes only through 
the door, —and are constructed with a 
flat roof. This roof is made of poplar- 
timber (which is cultivated for the pur- 
ose), stretched across as rafters, with 
small branches, twigs, straw, and the 
like, crossing them, and a thick coating 
of clay laid on top, and trodden and rolled 
smooth and hard. A small stone roller 
is commonly in readiness on the roof. 
Here the family may often be seen as- 
sembled in the evening ; and, during the 
day, fruit will be spread out to dry, or 
grain will be tossed up in the wind to 
separate the chaff. The poverty of the 
great mass is extreme, few having any 
thing laid up for the future. The truth 
is, there is no enterprise nor energy, be- 
cause there is no hope of reward. The 
heavy taxation of the nearly bankrupt 
Turkish Government, with the added 
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plundering of the corrupt officials, who 
are the direct descendants of the unjust 
judge and of the publicans of Bible- 
times, drive the people to despair, and 
often to rebellion, or else to highway 
robbery. A man who by industry and 
talent rises a little above his fellows be- 
comes at once a prey to the government 
which should protect him. The mis- 
sionaries at Beiriit informed me that the 
taxes just laid would amount to about 
twenty-five dollars a head for all the 
population ; and this upon men who with 
difficulty keep their families from star- 
vation! And, where there is failure to 
pay, the officers seize the man’s plow 
and cattle, and carry away his only 
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means of support. Is it surprising, that, 
imitating such high example, he betakes 
himself to the work of plundering trav- 
elers and others better off than himself? 
If there is anywhere on earth a govern- 
ment that is all burden and no advan- 
tage, that is at once tyrannical and weak, 
that is hated by its own subjects and 
despised by every foreigner, and has at 
last come to be a nuisance that should 
be summarily abated, it is the Turkish 
Government. The interests of human- 
ity demand that European nations should 
cease to support that which has ne 
strength to stand alone, and that two 
such “sick men” as the Sultan and the 
Pope should be allowed to die. 
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CHURCH FAIR AT RUTWAY. 


BY JEREMIAH N. THOMAS. 


CHAPTER III. 
RESULTS. 

And [Jesus] said unto them that sold doves, 
Take these things hence: make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandise.’’ — JouN ii. 16. 

A SPECIAL church-meeting was held 
early in the following week, when the 
committee of arrangements rendered 
their report of the fair. The meeting 
was fully attended by the brethren ; but, 
as is usually the case, the interest of the 
ladies had been much greater prospec- 
tively than it was retrospectively, and 
only a few of the sisters were present. 
Besides, certain little jealousies and 
bickerings had sprung up among them ; 
and more than one matron, who had 
been unusually active in planning for 
the fair, was heard to assert with indig- 
nant emphasis that she would never at- 
tend another. Indeed, our observant 
brother had often remarked a glaring 
want of union on the part of both 
brethren and sisters. The church 


seemed to be divided into petty cliques ; 
and, instead of working together for the 
good of the cause they professed to love, 
one party seemed to be: striving to de- 
feat the ends and aims of another. 
While a few were always ready to bear 
their part of the burdens of the church, 
there was a large majority who seemed 
disposed to shirk all responsibility. 
Evidently, covetousness was one of the 
sins of the church; and the resort to 
fairs, and the contentions and rivalries 
which followed, were undoubtedly the 
legitimate fruits of an inordinate love 
for the things of this world. So Jona- 
dab reasoned, and correctly too, we be- 
lieve: for we read that the Israelites 
were troubled as long as there was an 
Achan in the camp; the Lord declaring, 
“O Israel! thou canst not stand before 
thine enemies until ye take away the ac- 
cursed thing from among you.” 

After the usual preliminary exercises 
(the pastor being in the chair), the com- 
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mittee of arrangements reported sub- 
stantially as follows : — 


. 


. EXPENDITURES. 


For provisions to supply the supper-room 


and refreshment-tables = 2 $34.00 
Fancy and useful articles purchased at Bene 

sale ‘. s : 25.00 
ite tacts, Set &e.. 30.00 
Expended for rent of hall, fing up, and 

servant-hire ; 40.00 
Printing, advertising, expressage, iat mE 

laneous 23.00 
Total $152.00 
To this should be added, also, the estimated 

cost of material used in the manufacture 

of numerous fancy and useful articles, cake, 

&c., contributed by individuals . . 35.00 
Making a grand total of . $187.00 
RECcEIPTs. 

Cash collected from individuals by committee 

of ladies . - . é $27.50 
Ninety-three oyster and turkey suppers at 

fiftycents .  . Cone : . 46.50 
Refreshments, ice-cream, ta: 31-37 
Fancy and useful articles sold 47-9° 
Confectionery, cake, &c. 63.61 
Post-office (profits) . 7-84 
Grab-bag (profits) . 13.22 
Lotteries and ring-cakes (eer Re 28.45 


Received at the door for three hundred aha 
twenty-three tickets at ten cents 2 2.30 
Amount of commission on cigars and wei 
articles taken of merchants and sold from 


the tables . F: 24.19 
Deak ter a toeator es 0. 8. + 4d, ur 25. Spent 

" Deduct expenses 187.00 
Making the total earnings of the fair » $135.88 


Which cancels the debt (a hundred and twenty dol- 
lars), and leaves a balance of fifteen dollars and eighty- 
eight cents in the treasury of the church. 

A large portion of the fancy and useful articles re- 
mained on the tables until the hour for auction, when 
they were sold at a sacrifice, affecting materially the 
receipts of the fair. 

A few fancy articles still remain unsold, and will be 
held in reserve for our, next fair. Besides, a large 
quantity of provisions and other perishable articles 
remained unsold, and were distributed among the 
poor families of the town. 


The report was accepted, and the 
committee formally discharged with the 
thanks of the church; when Jonadab 
begged permission to say a few words. 
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This was readily granted by the mod- 
erator; and the carpenter spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

“Brethren, you all know that I am 
opposed to fairs. Notwithstanding the 
flattering nature of the report just pre- 
sented, I still persist in my objections. 
The receipts here given foot up a clean 
gain of seventy per cent on the money 
invested. But, brethren, does this re- 
port tell the whole story? I think not. 
It makes only a partial account of the 
value of the time, labor, and material 
contributed to the general stock and 
fund of the fair, which cost the donors 
something, even if they have made no 
pecuniary account of it. But I have 
been busy with pencil and memoran- 
dum-book, and would like to make a 
little supplemental report. Under the 
total expenditures of the committee’s 
report, I propose to add the estimates 
of certain items which I have collected 
by making inquiries here and there. 
These estimates have been made with 
great caution ; and, throvgh fear of ex- 
ceeding actual amounts, I have invari- 
ably put the items lower than the facts 
would wairant. In this calculation I 
make no account of the evening’s ser- 
vice, but only of the time taken from 
the usual hours of labor. 

According to the report of the committee, the 


total expenditures and investments of the 
fair were - $187.00 


“To this amount ! wish to add 
the following : — 


Labor performed by the brethren, which ab- 
sorbed time that might have been devoted, 
individually, to their usual avocations, 
equivalent to ten hours for each of the 
fifteen male-members serving on commit- 
tees, and assisting generally, at $2 50 per 
day ®. ; 

Value of time devoted = the ae to sseeelics 
work, knitting, cooking, preparing for and 
conducting the fair, equivalent to two days 
each for the twenty ladies who took an ac- 
tive part in the labor of the fair, at one 
dollar per day - . 


Carried forward. . . 


37-50 
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Brought forward . « $264.50 
Value of material used in the manufacture of 
fancy articles, and in cooking for the tables, 
aside from what was purchased and taken 
into account by the committee « 5 + 25.00 
Miscellaneous items of labor performed by 
different individuals . 20,00 
Which makes the total cost of the fair . + $309.50 


“Thereby almost totally absorbing 
the earnings of the fair, and showing 
that it has really cost about as much as 
it has come to. Now, in this view of 
the case, — which I believe to be 4 com- 
mon-sense one, — is it not folly to resort 
to such expedients to pay our debts ? 

“But there is another view of the 
case which is worthy of at least a mo- 
mentary consideration. We had a debt 
of one hundred and twenty dollars. In 
order to pay this amount, the church 
and congregation came together, and 
expended three hundred and twenty-two 
dollars and eighty-eight cents in vani- 
ties and superfluities in order that the 
profits of the same might be made 
available to cancel the debt. In other 
words, A, B, and C put out five, ten, or 
fifteen dollars, according to their means 
or inclination, for something that they 
had no moral use for, because about 
thirty-three per cent of it went into the 
treasury of the church. Now, I would 
like to ask if it is wise for a body of 
people like this, the large majority of 
whom earn their daily bread by the labor 
of their hands, to pay their debts in this 
way? By such a course we virtually 
say, ‘We can not pay the one hundred 
and twenty dollars which we have cove- 
nanted to pay; but just get up a little 
jollification (no matter if its tendencies 
are morally and physically injurious), 
and we will /ré/éer away thrige that 
amount, if need be, in the gratification 
of our whims and appetites, in order 
that the pecuniary profits derived from 
our folly may pay the debt.’ 

“Tn the Scriptures we read of chil- 
dren of this world who are, in their 


offer a single suggestidn. 
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generation, wiser than the children of 
light. Our course proves it; for, if men 
in general carried on business ig this 
way, they would be regarded as fools. 
The philosophy of ‘Poor Richard’ 
teaches that it is decidedly false econ- 
omy to buy that for which you have no 
immediate use, even at a low figure. 
But we, as Christians, profess to have 
drawn our business policy from a higher 
source than Poor Richard; yet, if we 
persist in our present inconsistent 
course for the cancellation of our re- 
ligious obligations, we must have read 
the wisdom not only of Solomon, but of 
a greater than Solomon, in vain. 

“But I hear some one say, ‘ All this 
money does not come out of the church 
or congregation even. Members of 
other churches and congregations drop 
into our gatherings, and, of course, pay 
a part of it’ True; but what right 
have we, who profess to love the Lord 
Jesus Christ above all things else, to 
expect the world to pay our religious 
debts, when we have proved that we are 
abundantly able to pay them ourselves ? 
What member of this church would 
think of calling on his neighbor to pay 
his butcher’s and grocer’s bills? Not 
one. And should we not experience as 
much shame in shirking our church 
liabilities as our family liabilities? Is 
the former any less sacred than the lat- 
ter? In a case of necessity, we may 
have the right to appeal to the charity 
of the public, in our efforts to maintain 
the public worship of God; but I con- 
tend that we have no moral right to re- 
sort to exhibitions of vanity, and expe- 
dients of cunning and trickery, in order 
to extort money from the community. 

“To show how easy it would have 
been for us to have paid this debt, I will 
There are, 
at least, one hundred and thirty persons 
in fair circumstances among the resi- 
dent members of this church. Now, if 
each one had paid one dollar, the debt 
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would have been more than canceled, 
and there would have been no lost time, 
nor interruptions in business, on the part 
of individuals. More than all this, our 
children would not have been made 
familiar with those scenes of vanity and 
immorality with which the past week 
. has been made memorable, rendered 
doubly deplorable because under the 
very sanction of the church. I venture 
to say that that proportion of our mem- 
bers — one hundred and thirty, the 
total being two hundred and twenty-five 
—did attend the fair; and, if so, who 
among them did not spend at least one 
dollar? Some families spent more than 
that in admission-fees alone. 
“Brethren, I regard this as a serious 
matter. We can not hope for the bless- 


ing of God if we go on in this way.’ 


The first principle of ‘ pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father’ is 
charity; and charity always suggests 
self-denial. The second qualification is, 
keeping one’s self ‘unspotted from the 
world.’ I appeal to your hearts, if you 
expect to support the worship of the 
Lord here without self-denial? and I 
appeal to your common sense, if you 
deem a resort to fairs, with all the tricky 
expedients usually incorporated into 
their conduct, manifests any desire to 
shun the contaminations of the world ? 
Does it not (and I tremble at the thought) 
partake of the same tendencies to de- 
generacy which led the Romish Church 
to resort to the sale of indulgences ? 
I have done. I hope the members of 
the church will reflect upon this matter ; 
and, if any thing can be said in extenua- 
tion of fairs, I will patiently listen to it. 
In order to continue the discussion, I 
will now offer this resolution, and move 
its passage : — 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of 
the members of this church, the hold- 
ing of fairs, festivals, and other kindred 
gatherings, for the purpose of raising 
money for religious uses, is alike incon- 
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sistent with the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures and the good name of the Chris- 
tian profession; and that this church 
will wholly discountenance such demon- 
strations in future.” 

Five minutes elapsed, and the motion 
had not been seconded ; when Deacon 
Hillman arose, and said, — 

“The church evidently ave very well 
satisfied with Z/ezr present mode -of 
raising money; and the brethren do not 
wish to tie their hands, nor condemn 
their past conduct by the passage of 
any such resolution as that. Brother 
Cleaver is more nice than wise.” 

“T move we adjourn,” said a voice in 
the back part of the house. 

“T second ‘the motion,” added an- 
other. : 

The vote was carried in the affirma- 
tive; and after singing 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 


the meeting was dismissed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEACON HILLMAN’S EYES ARE OPENED. 


“These are spots in your feasts of charity.’’ — 
Juve 12. 

JoNADAB CLEAVER was not dis- 
couraged. Conscious that his cause 
was right, he resolved not to give up 
the contest yet. On his way home that 
night, he decided upon a plan for future 
action; although he probably would have 
to remain a year in suspense, until the 
Rutway Church should hold its next 
fair. . 


The year passed slowly away, and 
winter and indebtedness again visited 
the Rutway Church. Jonadab Cleaver 
had not been idle. Improving every 
opportunity to inculcate his anti-fair 
ideas, he had been successful in winning 
a few of the brethren over to his views. 
He had attacked Deacon Hillman more 
than once; but the old gentleman was 
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so confirmed in his own opinions and 
plans, that he regarded our hero as a 
fanatic. The truth, however, was, that 
the deacon was covetous: that was his 
besetting sin. He knew, that, if the an- 
nual debts of the church should be ap- 
portioned among the members, the 
largest share would fall on him, he being 
the wealthiest member of the body ; 
while, under cover ofa fair, he could 
not only shirk his portion of the burden, 
but add a little to his own gains by 
transferring articles from his’ own 
shelves and counters to the tables of 
the fair, to be sold on commission. 

One day, when the coming events of 
the annual fair began to cast its shadows, 
but before the usual preliminary meet- 
ing was called, Jonadab encountered 
Deacons Hillman and Barrows under 
favorable circumstances, and resolved 
to make one more desperate attempt to 
gain their influence in favor of a new 
policy. He tried argument at first; but 
that was powerless. He then resorted 
to ridicule, and, after making several 
sarcastic remarks upon the glaring in- 
consistencies of the last fair, related the 
conversation he had overheard at that 
time between Joe Hoyt and Walter 
Kirby. But this only made the deacons 
angry; while they sharply rebuked the 
carpenter for repeating a story so pre- 
judicial to the good name of the church, 
and left him in disgust. 

But they could not drive this conver- 
sation from their minds. It annoyed 
Deacon Hillman exceedingly. There 
was something peculiarly pointed in its 
strictures, from the fact that the pastor 
was then in Europe for the recovery of 
his health; while the church was en- 
ceavoring not only to continue his sal- 
ary, but to supply the pulpit during his 
absence. In consequence of this double 
burthen, the arrearages of the church 
were now upwards of three hundred dol- 
lars. Then it was very generally be- 
lieved that the pastor’s indisposition 
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proceeded indirectly from excessive 
smoking ; although his attending physi- 


cian, who was also a member of the 
Rutway Church, had not the moral cour- 
age to tell him so, but, as is customary 
with the profession when they wish to 
avoid the truth, or do not really know 
what treatment to prescribe, advised 
him to go abroad for a year or so. 

In due time the fair came off, with in- 
creased outlays and novelties, and was 
advertised to hold two evenings instead 
of one. There were lotteries on large 
and small scales, from a hundred-dollar 
service of plate down to a five-dollar 
cup. The chief attractions of the fair, 
however, were two dolls, contributed by 
two of the wealthier sisters, between 
whom a sharp rivalry had always ex- 
sisted. Everybody admired them; but, 
when asked to express an opinion, 
everybody was disposed to be very in- 
discriminate and cautious in their criti- 
cisms, and simply whispered, — 

“Sister Collins’s doll must have been 
the most expensive originally ; but Sis- 
ter Darrow’s doll is the most tastefully 
dressed.” 

This answer was, undoubtedly, a wise 
one; for it excited neither envy nor 
prejudice. The dolls were each put up 
in alottery, and the schemes announced. 
Tickets sufficient to cover three times 
over the cost price in each case were 
issued ; and, when these were all sold, 
more were generously added, and the sale 
kept up to the last hour of the fair, 
when the lottery was drawn. Of course, 
if anybody had the “hardihood ” to de- 
mur at such questionable proceedings, 
they were quietly told that it was all for 
the benefit of the church. 

But the doll and silver-plate lotteries 
were not the only exciting features. By 
a little sharp practice on the part of the 
more worldly-minded of the young men, 
the young people gained possession of 
one of the ante-rooms, secured a band 
of music, and commenced dancing. 
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Deacon Hillman demurred a little at 
first ; but, being assured that it would 
prove profitable pecuniarily, he finally 
consented that it might be continued for 
that evening only. Jonadab became so 
completely disgusted with this new 
phase of evil, that he resolved to retire 
at an early hour; but, before going, he 
approached Deacon Hillman, and begged 
permission to furnish and occupy a table 
on the following evening. 

“ What!” exclaimed the chairman of 
the committee of arrangements in as- 
tonishment, “ you setupatable? Why, 
I thought you were opposed to fairs! 
But what do you propose to do?” 

“Oh! I have a little plan in view, 
which I hope will result in good. 

' Which table shall I take?” 

“That one at the farther end of the 
hall,” the deacon returned, indicating 
the precise one by pointing. “I will 
move Nellie Greene to one of the other 
tables: she has nearly sold out. But 
what do you propose to sell?” interro- 
gated the deacon with a puzzled look. 

“Tt’s a little surprise of my own; and 
I would rather it should remain a se- 
cret. Good-night !” ; 

At an early hour on the second and 
closing evening of the fair, Jonadab, 
mounted in an express-wagon, and ac- 
companied by the driver, made his ap- 
pearance at the door, and declared he 
had come to supply a table. He and 
the “express-man, bearing a largé box 
between them, were allowed to pass in 
and take possession of the table Deacon 
Hillman had assigned him. The visit- 
ors were just beginning to pour into the 
room ; and our reformer very deliberate- 
ly opened his box, took out two exceed- 
ingly neat five-gallon kegs, marked re- 
spectively “ WHISKY ” and “ BRANDY,” 
and placed them upright on the table, 
with the faucets toward the crowd. He 
then proceeded to display the usual 
paraphernalia of a bar, including tum- 
blers, toddy-stick, and all; and, when 
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each article was arranged according to 
his fancy, he hung up a placard bearing 
the following inscription : — 


BRANDY AND WHISKY. 


CHOICE MIXED DRINKS 


FOR SALE HERE. 


The gathering crowd began to ap- 
proach, and look on in wonder. The 
smoking-room and lottery-tables were 
immediately deserted ; for this was cer- 
tainly a new feature in church-fairs. 
Ere long, the committee of arrangements 
entered ; and, headed by the chairman, 
they at once besieged Joniadab. Deacon 
Hillman’s astonishment was great. As 
soon as he could findswords, he ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Good heavens! 
you're not going to commence the 
liquor-traffic here ?_ I gave you permis- 
sion for nothing of the kind.” 

“Why, deacon, how excited you are ! 
If it is right to pay homage to Terpsich- 
ore, why not to Bacchus? I told you 
that I contemplated a little surprise; and 
I find that I have succeeded.” And 
Jonadab gave utterance to a very iron- 
ical laugh. Then pointing successively 
to the lottery-table, grab-box, ring-cake, 
and cigars, he continued, “I suppose 
I’m in the same category with those. 
If it is right to do evil that good may 
come, rum-selling can be justified as 
well as lotteries. Indeed, rum-selling is 
a perfectly legal business, and the right 
to sell is granted to any one who pays 
for a license ; but lotteries and other 
kinds of gambling are not legal, — are 
forbidden by the statutes under penal- 
ties.” 

Taking a slip of paper from his 
pocket, he added, — 

“ Here is a permit from the selectmen 
of the town, granting me the privilege 
to sell by the glass, for one evening, 
whisky and brandy.” 


Brother Cleaver, 
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“ But, Brother Cleaver, what an ex- 
ample you are setting for the children! 
and what a name we shall get from the 
worldly people present!” the deacon 
continued in a low, confidential tone, 
leaning over the dar. : 

“ Yes ; and what an example has this 
church set to my Sunday-school class! 
I’ve been teaching them, among other 
truths, that all games of chance were 
wrong; and that it was always dis- 
pleasing to God to do evil, even if we 
hoped good would come out of it: But 
all my precepts are overthrown by the 
very acts of the church. What shall I 
say to my class when next we meet ?” 

“JT hope you will retire with that 
liquor at once,” returned the deacon 
evasively. “I know some of our con- 
duct is not just right; but we’ve sold 
the tickets, and must carry the lotteries 
through.” 

* And I have secured a permit to sell 
liquor, and shall stay here with my kegs 
as long as the fair remains open.” 

“ Suppose one of your scholars should 
come up and call for a glass of liquor?” 
the deacon continued with a complacent 
smile. 

“ They all have indulged in lotteries 
and grab-boxes, and drinking would be 
only one step lower in the downward 
road,” the carpenter returned, wholly 
disregarding the old gentleman’s in- 
tended argumentum ad hominem. 

“ But, as chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, I command you to re- 
tire!” and the speaker assumed a very 
stern air. 

“T shall decidedly refuse,” responded 
Jonadab emphatically. You called on 
the brethren to come forward and do 
just what they thought best for the in- 
terest of the cause, — that which would 
bring the most money. Your invitation 
was without qualification or modifica- 
tion. You announced that all goods 
and all service would be acceptable. 
You even tolerated dancing here far the 
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whole of last evening, because it prom- 
ised to be profitable. Claiming the 
same liberty that you have granted to 
others, and pleading your especial per- 
mission that I might furnish a table, I 
shall persist in staying here as long as 
the fair shall remain open.” 

“Well, I declare! this is the first 
time I ever saw liquor offered for sale 
in a church-fair. I had no idea my per- 
mit was going to give you such license ! 
Really, Brother Cleaver, I tremble for 
the results. This will fly on the 
wings ” — 

Just at this moment, old Tipsy Bill, a 
worthless bar-room lounger, approached 
The 
deacon was so astonished to see him at 
a church-fair even, that he stopped in 
the midst of his sentence, and watched 
Bill’s movements. Perhaps the old 
toper had been attracted by the smell 
of Jonadab’s kegs. Carefully scanning 
for a moment the placard and the furni- 
ture of the impromptu bar, he exclaimed 
in a sententious tone, more to himself, 
perhaps, than to his listeners, — 

“Jee-hoy-kim! I'll give up now! A 
church selling liquor! Never expected 
to see Christians so civilized in my day. 
A dance one night, and a bar the next! 
Jee-hoy-kim! But I must have a drink 
out of that whisky-keg, for luck.” And, 
counting some half-dozen coppers from 
one hand into the other, he turned to 
Jonadab, and continued : “ How much a 
drink, neighbor ?” 

“ Twenty-five do//ars,” the carpenter 
returned, taking up a tumbler, and as- 
suming a bar-tender’s movements as 
well as he could. 

“The d—ogs! You're a leetle high. 
Guess I can’t go that price. Git it 
over here across the street for five cents 
a glass.” 

Old Bill turned away in disgust ; and, 
a moment after, his place was filled by 
Squire Jones, another visitor, whose 
presence seemed to add still more to 
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Deacon Hillman’s astonishment ; for the 
squire, though wealthy, was an exceed- 
ingly close-fisted man, and one who 
rarely ever attended church or gave any 
thing for the support of the gospel. 
But he liked an occasional glass of 
something strong. Turning to Jonadab, 
and displaying a fifty-cent scrip, he 
asked, — 

“How much 
brandy ?” 

“ Forty dollars !” 

“Guess you don’t want to sell very 
bad,” responded the squire with a 
knowing look, as he wadded the scrip 
into his vest pocket, and bent his steps 
toward “ Jacob’s Well.” 

Cleaver stood there the entire even- 
ing, the center of observation, if not of 
attraction ; but not a single customer 
did he have. Children studied his sign; 
and the ladies put their heads together, 
and gave him frequent glances of holy 
horror: but their solicitude was wholly 
misplaced ; for his prices were so high, 
that he was in no danger of becoming 
a rum-seller. 

Notwithstanding, the entire commit- 
tee, one after another, came and sought, 
by persistent reasoning, to induce Jona- 
dab to retire from the hall with his kegs. 
But he staid until the room was com- 
pletely deserted by visitors. The com- 
mittee then gathered around him, in- 
tending to fire a farewell shot now that 
the field was clear. Guessing their 
purpose, our reformer turned to the 
janitor, and, in a serio-comic tone, 
said, — 

“ Mr. Sweepwell, should you need any 
liquid for cleansing-purposes, you’ll find 
some excellent rain-waterin those kegs.” 

The expression of censure suddenly 
disappeared from the faces of Deacon 
Hillman and his companions: the for- 
mer gave the carpenter a very peculiar 
look as he turned toward the door ; but 
he spoke not a word. 

As he meditated over the incidents 
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of the fair, the deacon’s conscience be- 
came fully aroused. He felt that the 
custom was indeed a decided evil. But 
he was not yet willing to give up, and 
acknowledge it before the world. Dur- 
ing the three days which intervened be- 
tween the close of the fair and the hold- 
ing of the church-meeting, the old gentle- 
nian was greatly excited. The afternoon 
preceding the meeting was exceedingly 
stormy ; and, trade not being very brisk, 
he returned home at an early hour. 

He found his house thronged by a 
bevy of his grandchildren and _ their 
playmates, who had come to pass a half- 
holiday at the old homestead. They 
had planned some out-door sports for 
the afternoon: but the storm compelled 
them to change their programme ; and 
they were now holding a mock-fair, 
Grandmother Hillman having kindly 
surrendered her kitchen and dining- 
room for the purpose. The dining- 
table and side-board were spread with 
all the books and household ornaments 
they could collect, and they were play- 
fully going through with all the motions 
of buying and selling. 

As the deacon entered, little Johnny, 
his favorite grandson (whom he designed 
to educate for the ministry), was an- 
nouncing a lottery-scheme, the principal 
prize being the family Bible. The an- 
nouncement of several other schemes 
followed, showing that the scenes and 
acts of the late fair had left their im- 
press on the young minds. The old 
gentleman watched them for a few mo- 
ments, when his heart sank within him. 
Never before had he realized so fully 
the evils of the practice he had so long 
and so vehemently defended. His mind 
was soon made up fora change. He 
had rather give half his wealth than 
have his grandchildren grow up gam- 
blers, or lovers of vanity even. 

Notwithstanding the storm, the 
church-meeting that evening was well 
attended by the brethren. In the ab- 
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sence of the pastor, it devolved upon 
Deacon Hillman to preside. After the 
opening exercises, he called Brother 
Barrows to the chair, while he arose to 
read the report of the fair. His man- 
ner was not so animated as it had been 
the year previous, nor did the receipts 
foot up so cheeringly. Not one-half the 
sum required to meet their liabilities 
had been raised, although the fair had 
been held two evenings. 

As soon as the report was ee, 
Deacon Hillman said, — 

‘“ Brethren, I have been led to change 
my mind in regard to church-fairs ; and 
Iam impressed that we ought to give 
them up.” 

“So I think,” added Deacon Barrows. 

The expression on the faces of some 
half-dozen others showed that they were 
equally ready for reform. 

‘** Here is a resolution in reference to 
the matter,” interposed the clerk, hold- 
ing upaslip of writing. “It was pre- 
sented a year since, and rejected ; but, 
by some means, it has been preserved 
among my papers. Shall I read it?” 
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“Yes, yes!” said several voices at 
once. 

The clerk then arose, and read Jona- 
dab’s resolution with thrice the assur- 
ance that its author had manifested on 
its first presentation. 

“TI move its passage,” 
Hillman. 

“T second the motion,” said three or 
four brethren simultaneously. 

The vote was unanimous; and the 
once-rejected resolution was now en- 
tered upon the records of the church. 

There was not even a smile of ex- 
ultation on Jonadab’s countenance. He 
felt that an exhibition of the purest mag- 
nanimity was the most proper spirit 
in which to receive so signal a tri- 
umph. 

A subscription-paper, headed with a 
generous sum by the senior deacon, was 
circulated the next week ; and, in three 
days, the balance of the arrearages was 
paid. Rutway now raises all its funds 
for religious uses by subscription or 
apportionment. 


said Deacon 


SOME OF THE EVIDENCES OF DESIGN REVEALED IN 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.—No. II. 


BY PROF. SANBORN TENNEY, 


WE have already learned, in the first 
article, that the animal kingdom is the 
expression of a plan; that this kingdom 
presents four, or at most five, great types, 
or branches, — viz., the Vertebrates, 
Articulates, Mollusks, and Radiates, 
and, if we reckon a fifth, the Protozoans. 
We have learned that all the animals in 
any one of these types, or branches, are 
constructed upon the same plan; and 
we have learned what that plan is in the 
Radiates. 

In this article, let us study the Mol- 
lusks, mainly to learn their character- 


istics, but partly also to see some of the 
evidences of design which they reveal. 
The name Mollusk comes from a 
Latin word, which means soft, and is 
given to the animals of this branch be- 
cause they have the body soft. In many 
cases, they are soft throughout: but in 
most cases they are covered with a shell, 
which is composed of the same material 
as marble; that is, carbonate of lime, or 
limestone. And it may here be stated 
as an interesting fact, that the lime- 
stones in many parts of the world are 
made out of the shells of Mollusks and 
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the hard parts of other animals that 
lived long ago. 

Although Mollusks are the most nu- 
merous in the sea, they are exceedingly 
abundant in lakes, ponds, and streams, 
and on the land. In summer, we find 
some kinds every day in the garden 
and fields ; others under the leaves and 
rubbish in the forest; others in brooks, 
or wherever we may search for them in 
the water. 

Mollusks are known under the com- 
mon names of mussels, oysters, clams, 
slugs, snails, squids, cuttle-fishes, nau- 
tili, &c. Their forms are so various, 
that, at first view, they seem to possess 
nothing in common ; but patient exami- 
nation shows us, that, notwithstanding 
their great diversity of form, they have 
the same essential structure, and hence 
are united by a natural bond into one 
great and natural branch, or type. As 
stated above, they have the body soft, 
ipclosed in a muscular sac, or man- 
tle ; and these characteristics appear in 
all the multitudinous forms which they 
assume. To these constant characteris- 
tics many of them add a shell, a mere 
secretion by and covering of the mantle. 

* The branch of Mollusks may be di- 


vided into six groups, or classes ; and we _ 


shall get a clearer idea of this interesting 
branch if we study briefly each of these 
classes. Let us endeavorto doso. The 
six classes are the Bryozoans or Moss- 
Mollusks, the Tunicates or Tunic-Mol- 
lusks, the Brachiopods or Arm-footed 
Mollusks, the Acephals or Headless 
Mollusks, the Gasteropods or Stomach- 
footed Mollusks, and the Cephalopods or 
Head-footed Mollusks. 

The Bryozoans are the simplest or 
lowest of the Mollusks. They live in 
little colonies, and resemble delicate 
mosses or other plants ; and hence their 
name, — which means moss-animals, as 
already indicated. Some kinds of these 
are found growing in brooks and ponds: 
they are attached like minute plants to 
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stones, shells, or water-soaked leaves, 
sticks, or logs. Some of these little 
communities are very beautiful, and 
richly reward the most patient and long- 
continued watching and study. We may 
often find sea-shells covered with a most 
delicate coral ; so delicate, that it would 
almost escape the notice of the careless 
observer. This coral is formed, that is, 
secreted, by little moss-like mollusks or 
Bryozoans which have their home in 
the sea. This coral was their hard parts, 
that is, their skeletons, when they were 
alive, and covering the shell like so 
many little patches, or tufts, of delicate 
mosses. At first, we may wonder why 
these moss-like animals do not belong 
with the Polyps described in the first 
article, since’ they look so much like 
plants. The plant-like appearance which 
the Moss-Mollusks exhibit is wholly 
external: they are not radiate in struc- 
ture, but molluscan, and radiate only in 
appearance. It is a curious fact, that 
there are animals in every branch which 
take on the external forms common in 
another branch, but which, at the same 
time, retain that element of internal 
structure which shows the plan upon 
which they are created, and which serves 
as a bond to bind them to the group, or 
branch, to which they truly belong. 

The next higher class of the Mollusks 
is called Ascidians, from a Greek word, 
—which means a bottle, or pouch. 
They are bottle-shaped, or pouch-like, 


-somewhat like the leathern bottles used 


in the countries of the East both in olden 
times and in the present: and they 
have no shell, but are covered by an 
elastic skin, or tunic ; and hence they are 
also called Tunicates. In some cases, 
they are fixed to the ground or to the 
rocks or shells by one end; in others, 
they hang in clusters which have one 
main stem, which is fixed as seen in the 
accompanying figure, which shows the 
form of a group of Ascidians much re- 
duced in size. As to their size, it may 
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be stated that some kinds are no larger 
than a pea: others are as large as or- 
dinary pears. . 


GROUP OR CLUSTER OF ASCIDIANS, OR TUNICATES. 


Another group, or class, of the Mol- 
lusks, is made up of those which have 
shells composed of two pieces, or valves, 
between which the animal lies, with its 
back.against one valve, and its ventral 
side against the other valve; and which 
have two long, delicately-fringed append- 
ages, or arms, by means of which they 
make currents in the water, and thus 
secure their food. The ventral valve, 
or the one which covers the lower side 
of the animal, has a hole through it, in 
the beak; and through this there is a 
sort of stem, by which the animal is 
attached to rocks or other bodies in the 
sea. Those which belong to this class 
are called Brachiopods, from two Greek 
words, — which together mean arm- 
footed. They are so named on account 
of the appendages above described. The 
accompanying figure shows the form of 
a Brachiopod which lives on the coast 
of Maine. It is called Terebratula. 


TEREBRATULA, A BRACHIOPOD. 


Strange as it may seem, Brachiopods 
are far more abundant in the rocks than 
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they are now in the sea. When the 
ocean covered the places where we now 
find them, Mollusks of this kind were 
far more numerous than they are now; 
and their shells still remain to show us 
the forms under which they appeared 
ages before the present condition of 
things began. And it is a very interest- 
ing and instructive fact, and one which 
serves as another evidence of plan in 
the animal kingdom, that, although 
every Brachiopod of those ancient days 
is different from those of the present, 
still each one is fundamentally the same 
as those that live now: they are not 
only Mollusks, but Mollusks of the Bra- 
chiopod type. The same plan obtained 
then as now. The plan which the Cre- 
ator first made is the one according to 
which he has worked through all the 
ages. 

The next class of the Mollusks is well 
represented by the well-known clams, 
oysters, and mussels. These animals 
have no distinct head; and hence they, 


AN ACEPHALOUS MOLLUSK, OR BIVALVE. 


and all the other animals of the class to 
which they belong, are called Acephals, 
—a name which comes from a Greek 
word, and means headless animals. The 
Acephals have a shell composed of two 
pieces, or valves; and hence are often 
called Bivalves. Unlike the Brachio- 
pods, which are also bivalves, they lie in 
the shell, with one valve against their 
right side, and the other valve against 
their left side. The shell of these Mol- 
lusks is united at the top by a hinge, 4. 
This hinge has connected with it an elas- 
tic ligament, which so acts as to open the 
shell; and the shell is closed by one or 
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two muscles which are united to the two 
valves on their inner side. By relaxing 
the muscles which hold the shell togeth- 
er, itopens; and then the animal is able 
to protrude its “foot,” or locomotive 
organ, f,and the double tube, 4, by means 
of which one current of water is con- 
stantly passing into the animal, and an- 
other passing out. By getting a clam 
and placing it in a’basin of salt water, 
or by getting a fresh-water mussel from 
the brook and placing it in a basin of 
fresh water, we can soon learn much 
about these interesting animals. When 
we first take our mussel or clam, as the 
case may be, we shall find that the shell 
is very tightly closed, —held together by 
the tight muscles which extend across 
from one valve to the other. So tightly 
are the two valves drawn together, that 
the thinnest knife-blade can not enter 
between them. But let the mussel lie 
quietly in the basin, and soon the mus- 
cles begin to relax, and the shell to 
open ; and soon the double tube begins 
to appear at one end, and then, perhaps, 
the “foot” is protruded. The waterbe- 
gins to enter one opening of the double 
tube, and to pass out of the other. If the 
water in the basin be turbid, we observe 
that it becomes clearer and clearer by 


circulating through the Mollusk. The 


current of water bathes the gills, — 
which are two broad appendages, on each 
side of the body, — and thus enables the 
animal to perform the process of respi- 
ration: the current also brings in the 
minute organisms upon which the ani- 
mal feeds, and the outgoing current 
carries away all the waste particles of 
the body. The mouth of the Acephals 
is near to the end which is opposite the 
tubes ; and has tentacles on each side 
of it, which probably aid in conveying 
food to this organ. If there be sand in 
the basin to the depth of a few inches, 
we may see how the “foot” is used for 
locomotion or for burrowing. 

The next class of the Mollusks in- 
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cludes sea-snails, land-snails, slugs, &c., 
and is called the Gasteropods, —a name 
which comes from two Greek words, 
which together mean stomach - footed. 
This name is given to these animals 
because the whole lower side of their 
body is a locomotive organ, or “foot,” 
but in the same sense that the locomo- 
tive organ of a clam is its “foot.” Most 
of the Gasteropods have a shell; but 
some kinds are soft throughout. Those 


which have a shell are able to withdraw 
wholly within it ; and many of them are 
provided with a lid, or door, called the 
operculum (o), which is attached to their 
“foot,” and which, when they withdraw 
into their shells, they draw after them, 
and thus shut themselves in till they are 
ready to come out again. 

Tt must not be inferred, however, that 
the animal is one thing, and the shell 
quite another ; for this is not the case. 
In those kinds of Mollusks which have 
a shell, the shell is a part of the animal 
as much as our bones are a part of our 
body, and not a mere house for the ani- 
mal to live in. When first hatched, all 
kinds of Gasteropods have a shell; but 
in many kinds this disappears as they 
become older. 

Many of the Gasteropods, especially 
those of the warm parts of the ocean, 
have the shell exceedingly beautiful, not 
only in form, but in colors ; and the sur- 
face, in many cases, is enameled more 
richly than any work of the most accom- 
plished human artist. The beautiful 
colors and the rich enamel are formed 
by the organ called the mantle; and 
those shells which are enameled all 
over are completely enveloped with the 
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mantle when the Gasteropod is ex- 
panded. ‘ 

The shell of the Gasteropods is of 
one piece only; and hence they are often 
called Univalves. The form of the shell 
varies greatly in the different kinds ; but 
in all it is more or less spiral. Some, 
like the Cowries, are oval in shape ; 


Wentle-Trap, 


Harp-Shell. 
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others, like the Cones, are cone-shaped ; 
others, like the Olive-Shells, are olive- 
shaped ; others, like the Wentle-Traps, 
remind us of a spiral staircase ; others, 
like the Harp-Shells, remind us of a 
harp ; and others, like the Turritellas, 
or Tower-Shells, look somewhat like a 
turreted tower. 


\ 
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Olive-Shell. 


Tower-Shell. 


SHELLS OF THE GASTEROPODS, 


But let it be kept in mind, that, in all 
the various forms, we have one and the 
same fundamental idea: in all, the shell 
is of one piece only; and that piece is 
spirally coiled, and the coil modified in 
each case so as to fit it for the function 
which it has to perform, — another illus- 
tration of the great law of unity in di- 
versity which everywhere prevails in the 
works of God. 

We have thus briefly noticed five out 


of the six classes of the Mollusks, — the 
Bryozoans, Tunicates or Ascidians, Bra- 
chiopods, Acephals, and Gasteropods, 
The examination of the sixth class, — 
that of the Cephalopods, — which in- 
clude squids, cuttle-fishes, nautili, and 
their kindred, must be postponed till 
another time. 

Meanwhile, let us bear in mind that 
these curious animals, under their varied 
forms, are but different expressions of 
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the molluscan idea. Let us not forget 
that they are all united by the same fun- 
damental characteristics. 

In view of these facts, we are im- 
pressed anew with the great truth, that 
in Nature there are but a few fundamen- 
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tal ideas ; but that these, in the hand of 
the Infinite One in whose mind they 
had their origin, have been embodied in 
an almost infinite variety of forms, yet 
always in accordance with a definite 
plan. 


THE FACE OF THE BELOVED. 


BY REV. C, H. SPURGEON, 


THERE hangs in my sick-rooma print 
from Caracci’s famous picture of the 
four Marys lamenting over the dead 
body of our crucified Lord. I fix my 
eyes upon the face of the well-beloved 
corpse; and my thoughts, running as 
they will, leave as their residuum that 
which follows. 

A countenance is the especial throne- 
room and pavilion of intelligence; the 
parade-ground of thought; the material 
mirror of mind; the papyrus whereon 
the soul writes out her mystic lore, the 
pillar on which she hangeth up her writ- 
ing for the world to read. There is 
something regal in the face of every 
man: the awless lion blenches before 
thatimperial eye; the pitiless wolf skulks 
from that commanding look. If we 
would picture angels’ faces, could we 
select a higher model than the image of 
aman? Mysterious blending of mat- 
ter and mind! The human visage is a 
sea of mystery. As Sir Thomas Wyatt 
says, it “speaks without word such 
words as none can tell.” 

The face before us is not that of the 
first Adam. What a study might that 
have been!— natural innocence and 
free will subdued in easy conflict by 
subtlety and sin. Beautiful as the 
Apollo Belvidere, but probably more 
hirsute and patriarchal, the dead face 
of the great sire of men was the model 
of manhood at its best receiving the 
wages of sin. Dear face of martyred 


Abel! — what footmarks of sweetness, 
tenderness, faith, and joy, did thy noble 
spirit leave behind, when, first of all 
human intelligences, it entered within 
the gates of pearl! One half wishes to 
see how Abraham slept; how Isaac 
closed his eyes; how Jacob composed 
his features ; how Joshua reposed ; how 
Samuel “ fell on sleep.” Into the face 
of Goliath, with his brow all cavernous, 
where went the stone of David, we peer 
with triumph: brute strength is never 
so great but that mere earth-force can 
overthrowit. ‘“ The Egyptians are men, 
and not God; and their horses flesh, 
and not spirit.” The head of that other 
great decapitated — great in a far no- 
bler -sense — teaches widely - different 
lessons. Those thin crimson lips once 
cut like cimeters into the hearts of 
sinners ; that emaciated visage was a 
living rebuke to the luxury of the god- 
less. Lying in the charger of Herodias, 
set in a ruby collar of its own gore, the 
head of the Baptist summoned both 
Herod and his paramour to the judg- 
ment-seat, where every secret thing shall 
be revealed, —a token of the victory of 
the faithful soul over all a tyrant’s arts 
and terrors. But the face before us 
now in contemplation is of one nobler 
than all these, — the face of Him whose 
“countenance is as the sun shining in 
his strength.” Believer, behold the 
head of your Head, the face of Him 
through whom you see the face of God! 
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Start not aside because death is ghastly ; 
for in this case the wondrous warmth 
of lingering love may make you forget 
the chill which gathers round the corpse. 
There was never such a dead counte- 
nance before; for there is not one line 
of decay in it. At the very instant of 
death, the worm puts in its writ of 
habeas upon this mortal body; and, 
however little visible, corruption exer- 
cises instantly a defiling influence over 
the faces of all the departed. But our 
Lord’s case was not of this order: His 
holy body could not see corruption: 
sorrow and death might mar it; but de- 
cay could not pollute it. The imperish- 
able gopher-wood might be hewn and 
carved; but it could not rot: the ax 
might fell the cedar; but the worm could 
not devour it. 

In every other human face, evil tem- 
pers and rebellious desires have left, 
after death, memorials of their power ; 
but, in the countenance of our Lord 
Jesus, there was no sign or trace of 
personal sin. The noblest beauties of 
the material visage spring from the 
light of goodness within the nature, and 
the worst deformities of physiognomy 
are those which are the result of ruling 
vices. In the Redeemer’s case, every 
exquisite touch of the fair hand of vir- 
tue must have been there, and not one 
. solitary trace of the jagged tool and 
maniac hand of passion. The material 
which formed the groundwork of the 
dear dead face, over which our love now 
sheds her reverent tears, was _ perfect. 
No original sin was mingled with the 
conception or birth of the Son of God ; 
and “that Holy Thing ” remained, after 
thirty years of trial, as perfect as when 
first produced. No evil was generated 
from within, and no evil was insinuated 
from without. In all those furrows of 
pain, and scars of anguish, there is not 
even a hair-line of transgression so 
much as in thought. Here is a face in- 
deed dead, but alike free from pres- 
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ence of corruption, and vestigia of 
sin. 

That face must have been originally 
the most lovely ever gazed upon by a 
mother’s eye. A perfect soul cduld 
only fitly dwell within a comely body. 
“* A body hast Thou prepared me,” —a 
body, then, suitable for such a one to 
assume. Yet no face was ever more 
marred by pain than our blessed Lord’s ; 
so that the natural comeliness was over- 
shadowed with a cloud of grief. His 
sorrows were so many, that they must 
have worn his visage as constant drop- 
ping frets the stone. See we not the 
gravings of that never-ceasing woe? 
Plagued all the day long, and chastened 
every morning, the products of such 
incessant workmanship are rich and 
rare. Some of his sorrows were pecu- 
liar to himself, — great waves of misery 
unknown to lesser souls, abysmal de- 
pressions, hells of anguish. Against 
him were aimed spiritual and_heart- 
penetrating arrows from the black quiv- 
er such as were never shot at human 
heart before. All those griefs, too, were 
unmixed with sin. The result of pure, 
unmingled sorrow on a mortal counte- 
nance is nowhere else to be discerned. 
The result must have been as singular 
as the cause was unique. The griefs 
of Jesus were none of them his own: 
“surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried ox? sorrows.” Benevolence, 
then, left its line side by side with every 
pang ; and the two great artists of love 
and grief combined to produce that 
matchless countenance. 

Gazing into that face, one remembers, 
that, in the wilderness, those eyes beheld 
the Tempter ; at Jordan, they saw heav- 
en opened ; at Golgotha, they looked on 
death, and shot their glances into hell: 
yet now, incapable of one glance of love 
at his mother or at Magdalene, unable 
to utter one consoling word, the hero 
sleeps. Neversucha history condensed 
into a face before. | 
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“Thou noble countenance ! 

All earthly lights are pale 

Before the brightness of that glance 
At which a world shall quail. 
How is it quenched and gone ! 
Those gracious eyes how dim ! 

Whence grew that cheek so pale and wan? 
Who dared to scoff at him ? 


All lovely hues of life, 
That glowed on lip and cheek, 
Have vanished in that awful strife : 
The Mighty One is weak. 
Pale Death has won the day: 
He triumphs in this hour, 
When strength and beauty fade away, 
And yield them to his power.” 


Never had the grave such a captive, 
never death such a victim. Well might 
earth groan until her rocks were rent ; 
for her Lord, her King, her glory, was 
dead. Sit down, Osoul! and bewail the 
dead Christ, and add thy tears to the 
spices brought to embalm him. But 
hush! the promise speaks, and bids thee 
refrain from weeping. The battle is 
ended, but not the victory. Is the life 
of Jesus closed? No!—glory be to 
God for ever, no! I 

The ghastly pallor which surrounds 
every feature of the most noble counte- 
nance in death can not prevent our per- 
ceiving in the present case the peace 
and joy, deep and profound, which 
ruled our Lord’s departing moments. 
The joy of the cross must have been as 
high as its agony was deep. “Lama 
sabachthani” is equaled, measure for 
measure, by “It is finished.” An exul- 
tation lingers in that eye ; a glow of de- 
light gleams still in yon cheek ; the lip 
is wreathed even now with a smile di- 
vinely exultant; and the brow is beetling 
with a majesty of conscious victory. 
That dead face is no relic of defeat: it 
is the epitome of the battle and victory 
by which men’s souls were won. A 
spiritual Marathon, a mental Salamis, 
are in that countenance. Love makes 
each feature to be as a bed of spices: 
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she reads over with delight the volume 
of his lovely face, and studies every 
lineament; she lingers around the 
mouth, which is most sweet ; and in her 
heart she cries with the spouse in the 
Canticles, ‘‘ His countenance is as Leb- 
anon, excellent as the cedars; yea, he 
is altogether lovely.” 
Never let us forget, as we perceive 
the Saviour actually dead, that it was 
by yielding himself so completely that 
he achieved a perfect triumph. Carnal 
eyes beholding the dead visage of the 
Son of man would have pronounced 
his cause hopeless, and his kingdom a 
chimera. Yet, at that moment, the Re- 
deemer’s throne was *established, never 
to be moved. He conquered when he 
fell. His death, like that of Samson, 
was the ruin of all his foes. Never let 
this lesson depart from us; for all truth 
must be conformed to the experience of 
Him who is THE TRUTH. Every good 
and great cause must be betrayed into 
the hands of sinners, mocked and de- 
spitefully used: and what if it be cruci- 
‘fied, and put to death ? in that moment 
it shall consummate its victory. Com- 
fort one another with these words, ye 
lonely champions of despised truth: 
your hour shall come, and resurrection 
shall follow on the heels of crucifixion. 
Among those precious things in re- 
serve which are this day the expecta- 
tion of our hope is the sight of the 
King in his beauty. That very face. 
which was veiled in the gloom of the 
sepulcher shall be seen in the glory of 
his appearing, and seen by me. Oh 
blissful anticipation! mine eyes shall see 
him for myself, and not another! Oh 
for the enjoyment of that manifestation ! 
When will the day dawn, and the shad- 
ows flee away? Surely amid the royal- 
ties of our exalted Lord, when every 
sign of humiliation shall be exchanged 
for honor and dominion, there will still 
remain in that beloved face the memo- 
rials of his passion, —not to diminish, 
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but to enhance, his glory; not to ob- 
scure a ray of beauty, but to reveal 
every unparalleled perfection. Let it 
be as it may, it shall be joy enough to 
me to behold the King’s face in the day 
of the gladness of his heart. 


*‘ Adieu, ye lips which once with sweetest 
words did overflow, 
Fresh from sharp vinegar, and bitterness 
of gall! 
Adieu, ye cheeks so often turned to bear 
the smiter’s blow, : 
And spat upon in Pilate’s judgment-hall ! 
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Farewell], O mouth, so sweet, and free from 
guile, 
And yet, alas ! by traitorous kiss betrayed ! 
Farewell, dear face, still bearing for my 
heart a smile ! 
I leave thee ; thou art in the garden laid. 


But, O thou matchless face of God in human 
clay! 
I wait to see thee, flaming like the sun, in 
glory bright : 
Nor shall I wait in vain; for thou art on the 
way, 
And all thy saints are pining for the sight.” 
Sword and Trowel. 


A SKETCH OF PROFESSOR THOLUCK 


BY REV. W. L. GAGE, 


OnE of the most eminent of living 
theologians is Prof. Augustus Tholuck 
of Halle,Germany. Certainly, in a pop- 
ular sense, his is the brightest name 
among the constellations of European 
ecclesiastical students. I have had 
many opportunities of seeing and hear- 
ing him; and hence I gather up some 
recollections with pleasure, to spread 
out before American readers. 

First, I will sketch him in the lecture- 
room. You take your place with about 
two hundred and fifty students on the 
benches of the large, plain lecture-room. 
The young men about you take out 
their manuscripts, their pocket ink- 
stands, and their Greek Testaments : 
some prepare their pens; some are 
clambering over the benches to get at 
their seats in the quickest way ; some 
are smoking ; nearly all are chatting to- 
gether. New students come in every 
minute; and you notice that nearly a 
third of them wear the most fantasti- 
cally-colored, fantastically-shaped, and 
fantastically-embroidered caps. These 
are the duel-fighting, beer-drinking stu- 
dents; and their caps show to which 


Verbindung, or society, they belong. At 
just fifteen minutes after the clock has 
struck ten, the students are in their 
seats ; their pens are ready, their paper 
spread out; and the door opens, and a 
short, plain-featured man, very stooping, 
with head thrown forward, and stiff man- 
ner, enters, and walks hurriedly to the 
simple desk. The moment he reaches 
the chair, his Greek Testament is 
opened to the right place as if by magic ; 
and so, too, is his great book of notes. 
He is very near-sighted, and, bending 
down very low, begins, with frequent 
intercalations of snuff, to translate a few 
verses rapidly from Greek to German. 
The moment he commences, a sharp 
hiss is passed around the room,—the 
sign for perfect stillness ; and that same 
sharp hiss is the sign for the repetition 
of some reference which has not been 
plainly heard. I used to think in Ber- 
lin that the intolerance of any kind of 
noise during the musical concerts was 
extreme; but this at the lectures sur- 
passes it. One hardly dares cough, 
through fear of being called to order in 
this summary way; and I have some- 
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times had hard work to manage a sneeze. 
Tholuck reads very slowly and dis- 
tinctly. I use the word “reads ;” for 
that is the only expression employed 
in reference to a professor’s lectures, 
though he may not use a single note. 
In lecturing, Tholuck usually looks 
steadily at the ceiling, never at the stu- 
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dents; and then “speaks right on” in a 
measured, calm, and generally very soft 
and sweet tone. It would not take 
more than six or eight months of the 
most busy study to be able to follow him 
with advantage. He draws very largely 
on the Christian fathers, or other eminent 
commentators living and dead, but more 
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largely still on the Scriptures them- 
selves. And yet, notwithstanding the 
immense extent of his learning, hé has 
a wonderful freshness, and even playful- 
ness; and all is interpenetrated with a 
profoundly religious spirit. This is what 
you do not expect to find in German 
theological professors: generally, their 
research and their learning overlie their 
piety ; and religion is a lost element in 
their character. * 
VOL. IV. LBs 


THOLUCK, 


Tholuck is preacher to the Univer- 
sity; and once in two weeks, if you go 
to the great Cathedral Church of Halle, 
you find it crowded, and you will see 
this plain man in the pulpit. He has 
there all the sweetness and simplicity of 
manner which he displays in the lecture- 
room, with an earnestness, not fiery and 
impassioned, but solemn and high, and 
a well of spirituality which seems as if 
it could never become dry. That he 
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does not lose his fresh feeling in his sci- 
entific study, is remarkable indeed; but 
it is true that his theology does not ap- 
pear to encroach upon his religion. 
For years he has been giving his best 
thoughts to the world, bright and sug- 
gestive ; and every new sermon that he 
preaches indicates that the well is still 
deep. The sermons which I have heard 
from him are at once the most spiritual 
and the most practical that I have ever 
heard in Germany. 

But it is in private, after all, that you 
see him to the best advantage. With 
all his spirituality, with all his learning, 
with all his earnestness, he is a very 
witty man, and one of the best story- 
tellers anywhere to be found. He is to 
be seen to the best advantage, perhaps, 
in his own house or on a walk. I shall 


never forget the stroll I once enjoyed. 


with him. How full of anecdote he was! 
How he ranged from theme to theme, 
yet making thorough work wherever he 
touched! He talked of two men of 
whom I can not know too much, — Per- 
thes and Schleiermacher; he talked 
about the Methodists and the Moravi- 
ans ; he talked of the affectionate relation 
of pious Germans to God, and how this 
is well expressed in the well-known ex- 
pression, “ the dear God ;” he talked of 
the state of religion in the University, 
and of the changes which he had wit- 
nessed in the theology of Germany dur- 
ing twenty-five years ; he spoke of his 
affection for the students, and many 
other things as interesting. I can not 
give even an abstract of all that was 
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said in this two-hours’ talk; but there 
was one remark which I can not pass 
over. I asked him if he did not remem- 
ber Prof. Park with much interest. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied. ‘I love him 
very much.” 

“Do you often write to him and to 
other friends in America ?” 

“No: I write to no other persons, ex- 
cept on business, than young men who 
are fitting for the ministry.” 

“And why do you write to them 
rather than to the men whose corre- 
spondence can be of service to you?” 

“Because they need letters more: 
they are often in trouble and in want, 
and a letter does them good. Besides, 
I take less interest in pastors than in 
candidates, and less in candidates than 
in students.” 

** And why ?” 

“There is no better ‘why’ than that 
it is in my blood. It is my nature. 
But since you ask me for a ‘ why,’ I will 
give it. It is because I love what is 
growing, better than what is already 
ripe.” 

I shall not soon forget the mild light 
which glowed in Tholuck’s eye as he ut- 
tered that sentence. I do not wonder 
at the respect and veneration which are 
given to this man, who now represents 
the tolerant evangelical school of Ger- 
many. Tholuck is now about seventy 
years of age; and there lies behind him 
the record of a life-work of such un- 
common sweep, beneficence, and power, 
as to have perhaps no parallel in our 
age. 
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WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER III. 


EARLY one bright June morning, as 
wee Meggie, neatly arrayed in a cheap 
Stuart plaid, —for Janet clung loyally 
to the clan of her fathers, —set off for 
“the schule,” she encountered a tall, 
pale gentleman just entering the narrow 
wynd. There was nothing remarkable 
about him, except an air of deep solem- 
nity and abstraction, as he walked with 
his head bowed, and his right hand 
thrust into the breast of his coat; yet 
Meggie seemed awe-stricken by the en- 
counter. She stood aside when he 
passed her, looking imploringly in his 
face ; but he did not know that a child 
was near him. She turned her steps, 
and followed him, keeping a few paces 
behind, whispering her own reflections ; 
for her new guardian had not yet suc- 
ceeded in breaking her of that habit so 
common to persons of feeble intellect, — 
talking to herself. 

“ He’s surely gangin’ to pray wi’ auld 
Jock Sanders noo, and so he will be 
saved ; for there’ll be the prayers 0’ twa 
righteous ones for him: and Mistress 
Janet says the prayers o’ one itsel’ will 
do’t. Oh! but this is an unco holy gen- 
tleman, that talks always with the Lord 
o’ glory, and ’bides verra near him. I'll 
run speak to him; for he’s surely not 
grander than Jesus, and he took up the 
bairns in his arms and blesset ’em.” 

“ Menister !”’ she said in a low tone. 

But the “menister” was buried in 
thought, and did not hear the faint call 
behind him. 

“ Menister, menister!” she repeated 
a little louder. 

The gentleman started, looked at the 
doors and windows on the right and the 
left, —places whence both minister and 
doctor were often. called in emergen- 


cies, — and, thinking his ears had de- 
ceived him, dropped*his head to its 
usual position, and walked on. But the 
little feet still pattered after him ; and, 
gaining fresh courage, Meggie soon 
called, in a tone loud enough to attract 
his attention, “ Menister! dear menis- 
ter! Mr. Adair!” 

Mr. Adair turned suddenly round, and 
saw the droll little figure almost at his 
heels. 

“Ah! whose little lassie is this that 
knows me so. well?” he asked. 

Meggie, frightened at her own auda- 
city, had started to run away; but he 
said kindly, ‘‘Come to me, child, and 
tell me your name, and whose you are.” 

Meggie came toward him, her cheeks 
crimson with blushes, and said, “ I’m no 
longer, sir, Forsythe, these days. I’m 
Mistress Janet’s bairn now, that used 
to be nabody’s bairn.” 

“And who is Mistress Janet, my 
child?” asked the minister, laying his 
hand gently on the little bare head. 

“Mistress Janet? Why, 0’ course 
she can be nabody else but hersel’, sir, — 
Mistress Janet McVey, that reels blue 
yarn for the gentlemen o’ yonder mill, 
and so is ca’ed ‘Blue Janet’ in this 
wynd. Yeare.surely acquaint wi’ her?” 

“No, lassie; I never heard of her,” 
replied the minister. 

“Never heerd o’ Mistress Janet? 
Presarve us! I thought the whole 
warld kenned her! Where can ye ha’ 
lived a’ your life, puir gentleman, that 
ye never heerd o’ her?” asked Meggie, 
amazed at such ignorance in a learned 
gentleman. 

Mr. Adair was greatly amused by the 
innocence of Meggie, and the quaint sim- 
plicity of her language ; her memory be- 
ing so strong, that she used all the words 
of Mistress Janet. So he took his hand 
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out of his breast, as he always did when 
he had business to do, and said, “ But 
stop, lassie, till you tell me more about 
yourself and this wonderful lady that 
owns you. Where are you going now?” 

“To the schule, sir,” she replied, 
dropping a courtesy, and displaying her 
two books. “I gang there like any 
ither bairn now. I dinna ha’ to drag na 
roarin’ lads wi’ me; and I bear na bur- 
dens o’ coal or water; and I black na- 
body’s shoes ; and na lads slap me in 
the face nor kick me gin I do na’ their 
biddin’ swift eno’. I’m Mistress Ja- 
net’s bairn now! Osir! but wer’n’t the 
Lord o’ glory kind to me when he gie 
me sic a mither?” she added, looking 
up earnestly into his kind eyes. 

Mr. Adair was surprised at the dis- 
covery of these new parishioners, and 
asked, “ Where do you live, child ?” 

““Ye see yon house farest up o’ a’ in 
the end o’ the wynd ? —the one higher 
than a’ the rest?” she asked, pointing 
with her little finger. 

“ Ay, I see it,” replied the gentleman. 

“Well, sir, gin ye look high, high up 
to the verra top, ye’ll see a window wi’ 
two pots o’ flowers abloom in it: yon’s 
our bonnie home, far up above a’ the 
noise and the quarrels and the evil 
words that’s down below. It’s bonnie, 
sir, to live sa near the sun and moon 
and stars and blue clouds, where we 
see only God’s works.” 

“ And what do you do there, child?” 
asked Mr. Adair, putting his hand under 
Meggie’s chin, and raising her face, that 
he might, if possible, read the mystery 
of this mingled weakness and wisdom. 

“QO sir! Mistress Janet reels blue 
yarn there; and I spread the wee table, 
and sweep the floor, and wash the cups, 
and make all tidy. And we feed poor 
bairns up there, and gie them clean 
faces whiles they need them, and sing 
to them, and gie them a sup fra’ the 
treacle-mug, and tak’ them home when 
it’s their bed-time.” 
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* And who pays you for doing all this 
for the bairnies, child?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“The Lord o’ glory, sir: surely ye, 
bein’ a gran’ menister, must ken that yer- 
sel’, sir, wi’out the askin’. We ask 0’ 
him our daily bread, and he sends it as 
sure as the sun rises ; and he clothes us 
just like the lilies that grows round Mis- 
tress Janet’s home in the Highlands. 
Look, sir, at this new plaid gown. Mis- 
tress Janet was earnin’ it forme; but the 
money hadn’t just quite come for’t, when 
one o’ the gentlemen at the mill put the 
price o’t in her hand one day, sayin’, 
‘Here’s a trifle to buy aught for that 
puir ‘innocent’ you’ve taken mercy 
on.’ ” 

“Why did he call you an ‘inno- 
cent’?” asked the gentleman. 

Meggie dropped her head, and hes- 
itated a moment before she replied. 
Then she said, “I was forbid to be 
talkin’ about people in the wynd ca’in 
me a fule and the like; but Mistress Ja- 
net wouldna’ mind ye kennin’ it, because 
ye’re the Lord’s servant. So I'll just 
tell ye (and mind, sir, it’s a great se- 
cret, for the neebors has all forgot it) 
that I’m not just quite like ither ones, — 
a bit weak ; and, as I’d ne’er been to 
the schule till she took me, I kenned na 
mair than a kitten. But, first, Donnie 
Marchie—ye surely ken Donnie ? — 
tellet me the Au, B, C; and then hersel’ 
sent me to the schule; and ] can now 
mak’ the figures and read a’ the sma’ 
words, and am fast gettin’ the better 0’ 
the spellin’-book. But mair than a’ 
that, sir, Mistress Janet hersel’ is teach- 
in? me the muckle wisdom that the Lord 
o’ glory gi’es us in the huge Book. I 
hear ye read it o’ a Sunday, sir, and talk 
about it in the Kirk; tho’ much ye say 
is in too gran’ words for a puir bairn to 
un’stand. Mistress Janet says, the older 
I grow, and the more I talk to Jesus in 
the little dark closet, the better Pll ken 
yer meaning, sir.” 
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A blush tinged the fine face of this 
earnest minister of Jesus at this inno- 
cent rebuke ; and he asked, “ But how 
is it, lassie, if you come every Lord’s 
Day to the Kirk o’ St. Andrew’s, that I 
have never seen ye there?” 


“O sir! ye ha’ seen me moniea time ; 


but ye don’t ken me now that I’ve grown 
sa rich and gran’,” replied Meggie. 
“Don’t ye mind, sir, seein’ monie a time 
a sma’ chield in the Kirk-yard climbin’ 
on the headstones to look in at the gran’ 
folk a-singin’ and prayin’? Once ye 
spake to me after the Kirk; and I was 
afeard o’ ye, and ran off, and loss one 0’ 
my big shoes amang the graves! I 
thought then that menisters was a’ sa 
rich and proud, that they would smite 
wi’ their staffs all puir bairns wi’out 
faithers and mithers that come about 
their fine Kirks wi’ ragget clothes and 
broke shoes on.” 

“Ah! my child,” said Mr. Adair, 
“you were one of the heathen of gospel- 
favored Scotland, and I never found you 
out before !” 

“ Ay, ay, ye did, sir!” cried Meggie 
encouragingly. ‘“ Don’t ye mind when 
yer leddy sent warm flannels anda shawl 
to Mistress Marchie, and claes for the 
bairns, — when the faither had ill 
behaved and loss his place, — that she 
sent a pair o’ shoes for the chield she 
saw there wi’ great men’s boots on her 
sma’ feet? Yon chield was me, sir.” 

“No, child; I never heard of that: yet 
Mrs. Adair does many a thing I know 
nothing of,” replied the gentleman. 

“Well, sir, she did; and I was sa 
proud o’ them shoes, and sa gratefu’ to 
her,” replied Meggie, “ that it makes me 
cry now that I canna’ do something for 
her, — gie her new shoes, or the like.” 

Mr. Adair smiled, and said, “I hope 
the shoes fitted you, my child ?” 

“Oh! they fitted me bonnie, sir; tho’ 
I never wore them after tryin’ them on. 
Donnie’s foot and mine were quite the 
same; and his mither said it was bad for 
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girl’s feet to be wearin’ stout shoes, and 
that I’d wore big anes so long, they’d be 
still easier for me than shoes that wad 
be the size o’ my foot. She said it wad 
be na matter gin they did hurt Donnie, as 
he was a lad, and could bear bein’ hurt- 
ed better than a lassie could. Donnie 
made na objects to this, but put them 
on quite peaceable. Mistress Marchie 
took on the new anes yer leddy sent, 
and gie me her auld anes; and I tied 
them up wi’ strings at my heels, and so 
could keep them on; and they never 
pinchet me at a’. Yer leddy will sure 
remember the puir lassie she was sa 
kind tull.” * 

“Tll ask her, Meggie,” replied the 
gentleman ; “and I’ll,tell her, too, how 
good the dear Father.above has been to 
his poor child in giving her such a home 
and such a mother. Let me see: what 
is this good woman’s name ?” 

“Gudeness me, sir! ha’ ye forgot sa 
soon? She’s Mistress Janet McVey, 
ca’ed ‘ Blue Janet’ in this wynd. She’s 
sic a rich body, sir, that when we want 
oatmeal or herring or potatoes, or even 
treacle, all we has to do is just to tak’ 
the siller fra’ the best sugar-bowl in the 
closet, and go out and buy it. And sa 
wi’ shoe-strings: I’m never forced now 
to wear tow-twine, but can buy new 
strings wi’ tags to ’em when the auld 
anes is broke. And then, sir, I’m let do 
as I please, as long asI do na evil. One 
day, Mistress Janet was bid to a funeral 
too far awa’ for me to gang wi’ her ; and 
she said I’d be the mistress o’ the place, 
and cook and eat what I’d please when 
schule wad be out.” 

Mr. Adair smiled, and asked, “ What 
did you cook, Meggie ? 

“ Nathing at a’, sir; for I’d ha’ been 
an ungratefu’ lassie, indeed, if I’d na 
been satisfied wi’ what there was ready 
cooket. I had fine cauld potatoes and 
herring ; and I just covered them over 
wi’ treacle, sir, and had the bonniest 
dinner ye could think 0’! Did ye ever 
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try treacle on potatoes and herring, 
Sine 2 

“ Never, never, my child,” replied 
Mr. Adair, laughing. “So, then, you 
two live up there on this fine fare alone, 
do you ?” he asked. 

“ Ay, sir, a’ alone; and it’s a bonnie 
life to live, wi’?out a man at a’ to chide 
us, or to bid us out for beer or whisky 
in the dark storms, as Dunn and Marchie 
uset do. It’s bonnie to live wi’out a 
man at a’; for ye ken, sir, what brawlin’ 
creturs men is, and how meserable they 
make a’ about ’em.” 

Again Mr. Adair laughed at this un- 
conscious compliment to his sex ! 

“But, Meggie,” he said, “I must 
know more about this good mother of 
yours. If she worships at St. Andrew’s, 
and loves the Lord as you say she does, 
why has she not made herself known to 
me since my coming here?” 

“O sir! she thinks it not just modest 
for the like o’ us, that has little o’ the 
wisdom 0’ books, to be makin’ free wi’ 
the Lord’s servants. She kennet the 
auld menister that diet quite weel ; and 
twice he honoret her wi’ a visit, — ance 
when her brother was ill, and again 
when he was buriet. But he was auld, 
and wearet a wig and a rusty coat; and 
ye are young, and ha’ fine claes, and 
she’s afeard on ye. But when she dies 
she’ll send for ye, sir, because ye’re the 
servant o’ the Lord.” 

“ And is this good woman a native of 
this city ?”’ asked the minister, who had 
resolved to become acquainted with her. 

“ Gudeness me! na, sir; nor wudna’ 
be for a’ the warld! She cum fra’ the 
Highlands: maybe ye wudna ken what 
them is?” 

“Oh, yes, Meggie! I know well 
about them,” replied Mr. Adair with a 
smile. 

“ Well, sir, in them is flowers all along 
the groun’, that ye may pick wi’out 
leave ; an’ trees wi’ apples growin’ on 
*em in gentlemen’s gardens ; and flax a’ 
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alive wi’ blossoms ; and heather abloom ; 
and lambs a-skippin’; and cows a-cryin’ 
‘Moo, moo!’ and gi’in’ milk twice in 
the day ; and there’s birds wi’out buyin’ 
?em ; and above a’ is miles o’ blue sky, 


_wi’out a high house or a chimney to 


hide it fra’ the eye. And Mistress Ja- 
net says the Lord dwells there, sir, and 
is seen in a’ his works. The trees 0’ 
the wood claps their hands at the sight 
o’ him; and the sma’ river that flows 
past the cot sings his praises a’ through 
the day and the night. He loves the 
Highlands, sir, as he loves na ither 
place on a’ the earth: and he sometimes 
lets his puir anes that has toiled for 
bread gang there to die, — it’s bonnie 
to go up to heaven fra’ the Highlands, 
sir, —sa says Mistress Janet; and she 
kens weel; for she kens every thing on 
the whole arth but the book-larnin’.” 

“As you are so rich, Meggie,” said 
the gentleman, “I will not offer you sil- 
ver to buy bread; but, as you are get- 
ting the better of the spelling-book, I 
want you to read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
” so if you will come to my house 
to-morrow, after school, I will talk with 
you about the dealings of the Father 
above with you; and I will give you 
that book to show you how he led.a poor 
sinner through all the troubles of life to 
his blessed home above.” 

“Ay, Ill come, sir; and I’ll put on 
my Sunday things to honor ye as the 
Lord’s servant,” said Meggie. “ But I 
forgot to tell ye, sir, that, when the work 
slacks at the mill, Mistress Janet is to 
tak’ me to the Highlands in a boat 
dragget by steam, that I may see the 
wonders o’ the Lord on the mighty deep 
as well as on the land. O sir! but he’s 
wonderfw’ in a’ his ways! He’s the 
Lord o’ lords and the King o’ kings ; 
and yet he’s sa humble that he bids the 
weest chield come untul him, and he 
bends down to listen when I talk wi’ 
him, — I, poor Meggie Forsythe, that’s 
a wee bit innocent as weel as wi’out 
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faither and mither! But 0’ course, bein’ 
a menister that preaches to the gran’ 
folk and that talks wi’ God yersel, ye 
kennet that wi’out me tellin’ ye.” 

““T know it all, my child; but I often 
need reminding of it; and I thank you 
for more than one lesson that you have 
given me here in the wynd to-day.” 

“Me, sir? Oh, nay! I wudna’ be sa 
bold as to strive to gie ye lessons! I 
‘was but tellin’ ye what dear Mistress 
Janet was teachin’ me o’ the ‘muckle 
wisdom,’ which is worth more than a’ 
the schule wisdom 0’ spellin’ and fig- 
ures,” replied Meggie, blushing deeply. 

“ Did she ever-teach you that out of 
the mouths of babes God has ordained 
praise?” 

* Ay, sir: she telt me that too.” 

“Well, Meggie, from your mouth I 
have learned not to hide the Lord’s 
treasures behind fine words where his 
‘little ones’ can not find them. Come 
to St. Andrew’s next Lord’s Day, my 
child, and I will preach a sermon that 
you can understand.” 

“ Thank ye, sir,” replied Meggie with 
a courtesy ; “and, ere ye gang off, might 
I ask if ye’re gangin’ to pray for auld 
Jock Sanders, sir?” 

“Yes,.my child: do you know the 
poor miserable man?” replied the min- 
ister. 

“O sir! how can ye ca’ him mesera- 
ble wha has twa righteous anes sendin’ 
up prayers for him, and sa will get his 
soul washed and taken up to glory?” 
exclaimed Meggie. 

“Do you think he will be saved after 
all, Meggie?” 

“T ken it weel, sir; for the Lord has 
promiset it,” replied the child with a 
smile. 

“ How, Meggie ?” asked the minister. 

“Why, sir, he has said to Mistress 
Janet, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
openet.’ And she’s been for ten days 
askin’ and seekin’ and knockin’ ; and do 
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ye na’ think the Lord will be as gude as 
his word to her, and save auld Jock? 
I ken weel that he will, sir.” 

“And I ken it too, Meggie,” replied 
the gentleman; “and when you go 
home, at noon-day, tell Mistress Janet 
that her minister will meet her at the 
Lord’s footstool at that hour to plead 
with him for mercy to poor sinful Jock. 
Now go on to the school,” he added, 
patting her head; “and be a faithful 
child, and the Lord of heaven will bless 
you here and beyond.” 

Meggie gazed in bewilderment after 
the grand gentleman of whom she had 
hitherto stood in such* awe, and could 
scarcely believe that she had really 
talked so familiarly with him. “ But,” 
she whispered as she trudged on, “I 
did een talk wi’ him; and that was just 
wonderfu’ !—a puir, onlearnet bairn to 
be speakin’ wi’ ane wha speaks ever wi’ 
the Lord!” 

When Meggie ascended the seven 
flights of stairs that led to her “ bon- 
nie home,” she thought there were 
guests in the room with Mistress Janet, 
hearing an earnest voice there quite un- 
like that of her friend. But, as she lis- 
tened, she found that it was only she, 
pleading God’s promise to her, and bear- 
ing auld Jock, who had been the terror 
of the wynd, to his mercy-seat for par- 
don. “I canna’ be denied, Lord,” she 
said. “I ha’ waited on thee according 
to thy word, and I ha’ trusted in thee ; 
and I must ha’ the soul o’ this poor sin- 
ner for my hire. He has been my en- 
emy, and the enemy o’ all that loved thy 
name, —as the Jews o’ auld were thine 
enemies. As thou prayedst for them, 
so pray I for auld Jock; and as the 
Father heard thee, so wilt thou hear me, 
and grant me the soul 0’ this sinner even 
at the eleventh hour, that I may see him 
beside thee when I behold thy face in 
righteousness. Even so let it be.” 

When “Blue Janet” rose from her 
knees, Meggie stole softly into the room, 
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as if afraid of the noise of her own foot- 
steps. When she repeated in a sub- 
dued tone what Mr. Adair had said 
about meeting Mistress Janet at the 
mercy-seat on behalf of auld Jock, the 
good woman replied, “‘ Na doubt he was 
there, chield, when I was. The Lord 
has been here, and gi’en me an answer 
o’ peace in my soul. He is true to his 
promise ; and the auld prodigal sinner 
will be received as a son, and ha’ a ring 
put on his finger, and a shining robe on 
him ; and the fatted calf will be killed, 
and there will be music and the ringin’ 
o’ bells in heaven, because him that was 
lost is found, and him that was dead 
is alive again. O Meggie, bairn! the 
mercy o’ the Lord endureth for ever ; 
and all manner o’ sins are forgiven by 
him.” 

When their simple meal was over, 
Janet took Meggie by the hand, and de- 
scended the long stairways till they 
came to the room where auld Jock 
lay breathing out the remnant of his 
misspent life. They opened the door 
softly, and stood beside him. The ag- 
ony of remorse and fear was gone, and 
a placid light shone on his face. When 
his eye fell on her whose faith he had 
reviled, and whose spirit he had so sorely 
tried, he reached out his white hand to 
her, saying, “ Where gat ye yon snowy 
robe, woman ? and wha put yon shining 
crown upon yerhead? Are ye an angel 
fra’ the courts above come down to waft 
my saved soul to her wha taught me to 
pray in my cradle? Afore ye, there 
cam’ here ane like into the Son o’ man: 
and he said to me, ‘ Be o’ good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee, and this day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ I, 
that ha’ trampled on the Word o’ God ; 
that ha’ taken his name in vain, mocked 
at his Sabbath, and scoffed at his saints ; 
I, that was all black and defiled wi’ sin, — 
am washed and received, and shall yet 
be sanctified and glorified, and sit beside 
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him in his kingdom! O woman! this 
is a faithfu’ saying, and worthy o’ all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus cam’ into 
the warld to save sinners, 0’ whom I am 
the chief.” 

When the sun was setting that day, 
this wandering son of a mother long in - 
glory passed away from earth; and 
there was joy in heaven over a sinner 
saved from death. 

Meggie had seen for the first time the 
mystery of death; and, as she came out 
of the darkened room, she grasped Mis- 
tress Janet by the arm, saying, “Oh! 
but is na’ death an awfu’ thing? Why 
did the Lord o’ glory, wha never dies 
himsel’, mak’ us that we maun all die 
this fearfu’ way ?” 

“Nay, nay, lassie,” replied the good 
woman: “death is na langer a curse. 
The dear Lord Jesus, wha bare our sor- 
rows and carried our iniquities, has him- 
sel’ suffered death for us. He died just 
as yon auld man died, and was laid in 
the grave just as we all shall be. But, 
when he was dyin’, he took the sting 
awa’ fra’ death ; and, when he lay down 
in the grave, he made it a’ light and 
glorious, sa that it is na langer like a 
prison-house, but a bonnie, bonnie bed 
to rest in. When ye ga wi’ me to the 
Highland cot, I'll say to ye, ‘In this 
chair sat my godly auld faither, and fra’ 
this Bible he read the will 0’ God. Tl 
show ye the pillow on which my mither 
breathed out her life; and I’ll kiss the 
verra hearth-stone the twa dear anes 
trod, —a’ for love o’ them. And that’s 
e’en the way the Lord’s children feel at 
the grave.’ They say, ‘Here lay my 
blessed Lord, and here will I lie too; 
and as he rose, and went up to glory, so 
shall I rise and follow him.’ ‘ Blessed 
are the dead wha die in the Lord.’ 
Ay, ay, lassie: it is bonnie for the tired 
chield to fa’ asleep here, and waken in 
glory. Jesus is holdin’ out his hand to 
lead us through the dark, though we see 
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it not. Tak’ his hand, my bairn, and ye 
will walk through the valley o’ the 
shadow o’ death, and fear no evil.” 

“Oo mither dear!” replied Meggie, 
“J think I feel his hand a-holdin’ mine, 
and now I dinna fear. Sure a God that 
is strong eno’ to get auld Jock to glory 
can get anybody there! I wud fain 
*bide at hame fra’ the schule this half- 
day, till I mak’ sure that I feel the hand 
0’ Jesus a-holdin’ mine.” 

“Na, na, Meggie: it’s when we’re in 
the way o’ duty that we'll feel the bless- 
ed hand ; and yer duty is at the schule 
the now. Sa gang aff like a quiet las- 
sie, and tell Dame Elsie fra’ me what 
great things the Lord hath done for auld 
Jock.” : 

“Oo! but I forgat to tell ye the great 
news o’ the day yet. I’m asked o’ the 
menister up to his bonnie house ; and 
I’m to get the gift o’ a book that'll tell 
me how a great sinner got free o’ his 
load and helped on to glory. And the 
dear gentleman says he’s to come here 
and get acquaint wi’ ye; for that he 
loves a’ that the Lord loves, and he’s 
just sure ye are ane 0’ ’em;” 

“ Gudeness, chield !” exclaimed Mis- 
tress Janet, “did yon gran’ gentleman, 
wha has his head fu’ o’ larnin’, and his 
shoulders laden wi’ a big Kirk, and his 
heart heavy wi’ scores o’ sinners for 
wham he must gie account,—did he 
stop and talk this much wi’ ye?) Then 
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it’s a great honor, not only to ye, but 
to me also. The Lord’s servants are 
more honorable than the princes o’ 
earth. Ye must hide his words in yer 
heart as careful as if they were jewels ; 
rememberin’, as I told ye, that there’s 
ever a thief goin’ about, seekin’ to rob 
ye 0’ a’ the good, and to put the evil in 
its place.” 

“Qo! and he said mair still to me. 
When I told him that I was too innocent 
to understand a’ his fine, gran’ words, 
he said I’d gi’en hima lesson; and that, 
after this, he’d na more hide any thing 
behind great words, but the next Sab- 
bath he’d gie a sermon a fule could get 
a hold on. So I'll be there in time to 
get it.” . 

“ But did he really say that he’d come 
himsel’ to our poor place when there 
was none sick or dead to call him here ?” 
asked Mistress Janet. 

“ Ay, mum, he did; and, as we canna’ 
tell when that'll be, we must aye keep 
the place and oursels redde up, fit to 
receive him.” 

‘“* Ay, must we,” replied Janet. “ And 
that minds me, Meggie, 0’ what the 
Scripture saith about our bein’ always 
ready for the comin’ o’ the Maister: 
‘Watch and pray ; for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour when the Son of 
man cometh. Be ye also ready; for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh.’” 
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BY EMILY MORRIS. 


“ Don’? you religious people make a 
great deal more of your Christ than is 
necessary ?”’ inquired one who had ap- 
parently no heart-acquaintance with the 
Saviour of sinners. 

“No, I will not,” she added, “say 
necessary, because I believe that Christ 
is in some way necessary to every one, 


though I could never understand exactly 
how. But Christians liken him to every 
thing, bringing his name into every con- 
nection; and all sorts of people talk 
about him in such a manner, I should 
think he would be disgusted with those 
who profess to be his best friends.” 
“Undoubtedly,” was the reply, “ Christ 
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is often displeased and disgusted with 
what is said of him and to him ; but it 
is truly when all sorts of people, as you 
say, make too little rather than too much 
of their Saviour. What he requires is 
the true heart toward himself, and then 
he does not mind so much about the 
terms of expression.” 

““T suppose so ; but I get so tired of 
hearing his name harped upon, that I 
should think he would weary of it too.” 

“ But you know his infinite love is in- 
finitely patient.” 

* Now, I believe,” said the first speak- 
er, ‘‘in Christ, in a sort of way. I ad- 
mire him. I believe in prayer: it re- 
fines and elevates. And no doubt the 
influence of both helps to keep one from 
sinning ; but, really, I think one can 
make a pretty good life without this con- 
stant harping upon Christ.” 

“Do you suppose,” replied the other, 
“you can keep yourself from temptation, 
and deliver your own soul from evil ?” 

“Well, not very perfectly, yet so as not 
to do any thing noticeably wrong.” 

“You may not be subject to gross 
temptations ; you may never be led to 
do what the world calls dishonorable : 
but can you live all of yourself, so as to 
satisfy your own ideas of personal good- 
ness'? 7? 

“J do not think I am all I ought to be. 
I do not hold myself in such esteem 
as not to see that I need improving ; 
indeed, I often long to be better than I 
am: but, speaking truly, I do not see 
that I am very wicked, or have any 
special need of a Saviour.” 

“Let me ask, did you ever try any 
method of self-improvement in those 
matters which concern your deepest life, 
out of sight of the approval or condem- 
nation of men? Have you tried to be- 
come more reverent and spiritual, more 
forgiving and loving and perfect, ac- 
cording to your ideas of personal cul- 
tivation, without the help of Christ?” 

“ To be sure, I have tried.” 
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“ And were satisfied with your prog- 
ress?” 

“Well, no, not satisfied, because I 
never am with any effort ; and Christians 
never seem to be satisfied, either.” 

“ Christians are never satisfied in self; 
but they are satisfied, and they do have 
every thing, in Christ. He is all to 
them when they try to become better ; 
and it is not strange that they talk of 
him even as they do.” 

“But does one realize all this in his 
own soul when he makes the effort to 
become good?” 

“‘ Shall I speak from my own heart a 
little? I once felt and talked just as 
you do; for I had no true idea of the 
sin in my heart. I thought, like your- 
self, I needed zwfroving; but, until I 
saw how infinitely pure and good Christ 
is, I never dreamed how deeply depraved 
I myself was. I had times of trying to 
make myself better by various rules and 
self-restrictions ; but the more I tried, 
the less satisfied I became, as I found 
my own helplessness at every step. 
Then Christ in his infinite mercy sought 
me out ; and when I had cast myself, sins 
and all, upon him, I could rest. I rested, 
not because I had become good and 
strong in myself, but because I had found 
goodness and strength in him. For a 
time, I loved and lived near to Christ; 
and then by degrees I fell backward, and 
left his fellowship. I know what it is to 
live with Christ in faith and prayer; and 
I know too well what life is without his 
presence and his light. And I assure 
your my friend, there is a vast difference 
between the two conditions. Nothing 
makes the effort to live truly and up- 
rightly so plain and so delightful as 
nearness to Christ, and nothing makes 
all so miserably wrong as to go away 
from him. Doyou not see how it is im- 
possible to make too much of our Sa- 
viour ?” 

“‘T suppose all you say is true; but I 
do not see how it is.” 
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“The natural heart, you know, not 
enlightened by love and fellowship with 
Christ, is likened to a blind man. Not 
to discern his own need and the excel- 
lency of Christ is symptom and evidence 
of deep sin in the heart. Christ alone is 
the cure of sin. He is the only helper 
of the sinner. He is inspiration, light, 
strength, guidance, and success to all 
who truly desire the best improvement. 
He is to those who accept his fellowship 
all that love calls him, and more than 
any know who stand aside to question 
and doubt and criticise, and be disgust- 
ed with what weakness says of the ever- 
lasting strength.” 

“And you say,” inquired the first 
speaker, “that this help or influence, 
whatever it may be, of Christ, is real and 
true from a fact of your experience ?”’ 

“T say,” replied the other, ‘‘it is true, 
even as I would bear witness to any fact 
of knowledge or of personal experience. 
Christ is a living power to all who accept 
him as a Saviour from their sin. 

“ But I should like to tell you of one 
man whose experience of being saved by 
Christ alone has come to my knowledge. 
The truth of this testimony can not be 
doubted. I have been familiar with his 
religious life for many years since he 
first overcame temptation through Christ, 
and it has been a perpetual witness to 
the power and faithfulness of his Sa- 
viour. Mr. O—— was a talented and 
very interesting man. He was just past 
the first flush of youth when he was 
tempted and enticed to a downward 
career. He possessed just the style of 
attraction for which the enemies of pu- 
rity and piety lay their snares: added to 
this, he was depressed by unfortunate 
circumstances. He fell as thousands do 
who are disappointed in heart and un- 
successful in ambition: he must needs 
turn to something; and the Tempter al- 
lured him into the ways of death. He 
became greatly addicted to the use of 
tobacco, and learned to tamper with 
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the poison-cup. He had an especial tal- 
ent for games of skill, and such allure- 
ments were beginning to weave their 
meshes aroundhim. He did not hesitate 
among his companions to take the name 
of God in vain ; and he cherished a se- 
cret and unlawful attachment, which was 
the deepest and strongest snare of all. 
“You know, when a man comes to that 
place of temptation and wrong, he is 
very rarely rescued by any human 
means ; and this man, with his beautiful 
gifts of heart and intellect, was rushing 
toward certain ruin of body and of soul. 
He knew it all; and in his better hours 
he suffered agonies of refnorse and loath- 
ing, but had no power in himself to turn 
away. He was still a respected man: 
his vices had not set him beyond reputa- 
ble society; but his heart was deeply un- 
clean, and the influence of his example 
was undermining the purity of the social 
circle, where he was always a favorite. 
“Mr. O was going down fast frdm 
this point, when an occurrence in the 
providence of God arrested him, and 
made him ¢#zzk. Thought is a terrible 
thing to a man in his situation; but he 
was so convicted of his sin, and so 
wretched in the sense of it, that his mind 
could not be diverted. Finally, in the 
pressure of conviction and remorse, he 
gave himself up to thinking about the 
truth he had learned to doubt. All the 
prayers and instructions of a pious 
mother came back to him; and in his 
heart he was obliged to believe what the 
word of God and his own conscience 
said was true. It seemed a great thing 
to Mr. O to break from his habits 
of wrong: he had tried repeatedly in his 
own strength, and had failed; he had 
resolved, and could not keep a resolution ; 
he was discouraged with his own weak- 
ness, and despaired of escape from the 
snares that beset him. His distress 
grew deeper; and then he turned to the 
New Testament as his only hope. He 
found Christ there ; and he determined, 
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as the last refuge of a ruined soul, to cast 
all upon him, and in his strength to be- 
gin a new life. 
nified great changes to Mr. O——. All 
those evil habits were to be laid aside, 
all his unhallowed associations broken. 
It was a terrible struggle. By day and 
by night he agonized in prayer, pleading 
to be delivered from the power of his sin. 
Meanwhile he dropped the wine-cup, 
and closed his lips to tobacco in every 
form ; he forsook the haunts of his as- 
sociates, and sought the sanctuary and 
the place of social prayer. There was 
one fascination most difficult of all to 
break, —the secret attachment. He 
carried that also to Christ with bitter 
weeping, and pleading for strength to 
overcome. Many hours of many days 
he spent in prayer for this. He dared 
not in his thoughts cease praying, lest 
he fall anew by his own weakness. He 
prayed and pleaded until he felt assured 
tHat Christ was at his side, and the ever- 
lasting strength and love were a present 
and perpetual shield. Then he went 
once more to see the object of his attach- 
ment. He told her all the struggle 
through which he had passed; of the 
dedication of his future life to the service 
of God; and that he must leave her 
companionship forever. All her tears 
and entreaties could not shake his pur- 
pose; for Christ was with him, a living, 
holy, and protecting presence. And 
there, in the strength of his Master, he 
stood and preached to the woman he 
loved, and was about to forsake, repent- 
ance of sin, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He knelt in prayer, and then 
left her with the hope that she, too, had 
repented unto life eternal. He never 
visited her again. 

“I can not describe to you, my friend, 
the manner with which Mr. O told 
me of those days of prayer, and anguish 
of spirit, or of the wonderful transforma- 
tion the presence and power of Christ 
wrought in his subsequent life. He be- 
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came, indeed, a new man in Cbrist Jesus. 
The change was apparent to all who knew 
him: it was so radical and so deep, that 
it removed in a short time from his 
beautiful countenance all traces of his 
evil and unfortunate habits. He over- 
came by Chrés¢ in him, and beside him, 
and above him, — Christ the power that 
was stronger than his habits of sin, the 
love that attracted and held him above 
all he had ever loved. It has always, 
since that time, been the delight of Mr. 
O to exalt the nameof his Redeemer. 
He declares, he has always declared, that 
nothing but the love and power of Christ 
could have drawn him back from the pit 
to which he was hastening ; that he was 
saved from ruin in this world and the 
next by Christ alone. 

“When I believe, yea, Azow, such 
things as these to be true, to be constant- 
ly transpiring in the hearts and lives of 
men, it hurts my heart to hear an unbe- 
liever say it is possible to make too 
much of our Christ.” 

“This is beautiful, it is wonderful,” 
said the first speaker ; “and I do not 
know why it should not all be so: but, 
if such is the remarkable power of 
Christ in rescuing men from sin, why ate 
not those who call themselves Christians 
saved from the great errors that dishon- 
or the Christian name?” 

“The reason why any one is not saved 
from the power of sinful habits and pro- 
pensities is, that he does not seek with 
all his heart the strength and protection 
of Christ. Let him be as earnest as 
Mr. O was to break from a depraved 
appetite and an unhallowed attachment, 
and in the strength of Christ he can con- 
quer his sin, let it be whatit may. Noth- 
ing I ever knew has more strengthened 
my faith in Christ than this experience 
of Mr. O——. I have longed for my 
Saviour’s sake to make it known, but 
have been restrained hitherto for their 
sakes of whom the wrong is forgiven 
and forgotten.” 
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A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL, 


CHAPTER V. 
Marcu 12. 

Tuis week, since the weather is grow- 
ing so much milder, I thought it best to 
send James and Sammy to school with 
their brother. Mrs. Barnes, my neigh- 
bor, says she would not dare let James 
face the spring winds, he looks so white 
and puny ; and that he will never endure 
the rough play at school and the strict 
teacher. And, when I see how frail he 
is, I am sometimes fearful too. But 
though he returns at night so weary that 
he can scarcely hold up his. head while 
he eats his supper, yet I am sure he has 
a better appetite and higher spirits than 
when he stays at home. In fact, it is 
for his health more than his learning 
that I want him to go. The daily walk, 
and the enlivening society of little ones 
of his own age, are certainly good for 
him. And he will have no trouble with 
the teacher. He is already a better 
speller and reader than Elias; and every 
thing that bears printed letters seems to 
possess a charm for him, from a bit of 
torn newspaper to the big Johnson’s 
Dictionary. While he has been at home, 
if I would let him have “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and sit upon his stool by the 
fire, with his little thin shoulders pushed 
up over his ears and his head bent down 
to read, he would ask no.other pleasure. 
But I could not bear to see him so: he 
was never the better for it. 

And, if James goes to school, Sammy 


must go too, because they are such lov- 
ing though strangely-matched compan- 
ions. The older leans upon the younger, 
and waits to be spurred on by him in all 
childish enterprises. Sammy is always 
aspiring to bea big boy, while James’s 
weakness makes him shrinking and baby- 
ish. I am afraid Elias has a hard task 
in taking care of them. To-day, Sammy 
told me, in loud, gleeful tones, how 
James had been driven home. Elias 
played the part of the wagon, carrying 
James upon his shoulders ; while Sam- 
uel, with the reins about him, was the 
horse that drew them both. And Elias 
told me how much trouble he had this 
morning to persuade Sammy not to try 
walking upon the railing of the bridge, 
as he had seen older boys doing. I 
have charged him to be obedient to his 
brother ; and I think I can trust him for 
that. 

So Davy and I are alone together all 
day. I was afraid he would be discon- 
tented without his brothers; but he 
seems not to mind their absence. His 
imagination can make him playfellows 
out of the very sticks in the wood-box. 
He will busy himself in quiet play for 
hours, making some fantastic arrange- 
ment of chips upon the hearth, in which 
I can see only a litter, but which he 
shows me as pictures, and which repre- 
sent to him, no doubt, mountains and 
rivers and trees and animals, and all 
manner of things. He will tell me long 
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tales, too, about the imaginary things he 
has seen and done; and with such a 
serious air of reality, that it sometimes 
troubles me, as if the child was seeking 
to impose upon me with falsehood. If I 
say, “ You do not mean you did all this, 
Davy ; you only thought about it,” the 
question seems to disturb him. Either 
he does not understand it, or he does 
not like to consider it: for he will not 
answer it; only look gravely at me for a 
moment or two, and then go on with his 
story. ; 

But, this week, I have had more seri- 
ous trouble with him. I knew, that, un- 
der the sweet discreet behavior most 
common to him, he had a stubborn will 
of his own; but it has never shown it- 
self in such determined opposition to 
mine before. I thought it time for him 
to begin learning his letters, and, when 
I had finished my morning work, sat 
down to teach him. But he soon found 
that it would be pleasanter to play about 
the house and garden with his kitten 
and the wonderful companions his fancy 
invents for him than to stand beside me 
to attend to his primer. I saw that he 
could learn swiftly if he chose : but soon 
his eyes would wander from his book up 
to the blue sky or the tall tree-tops ; 
and, when I had made him bring them 
back to the page again, his mind would 
not come with them. He would mechan- 
ically repeat the sounds I pronounced, 
but make no attempt to recognize the 
figure to which they were attached. 
After many ineffectual attempts to se- 
cure his attention, I let him go the first 
day, hoping for better success to-mor- 
row. 

But, on the morrow, his behavior was 
much worse; for he grew petulant, and 
at last refused to read at all. I saw that 
the matter between him and me was 
growing serious. I spoke to him ear- 
nestly, and even sternly; but he looked 
at me with eyes of grave defiance. So 
I led him to my bed-room, and shut him 
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up there, telling him he must stay alone 
until he would obey me. He looked a 
little troubled, but did not cry, or make 
any opposition, About half an hour 
afterward, my mind being much grieved 
about him, I went to see what had been 
the effect of the solitude. He had got 
his father’s cane, which always stood in 
the corner in that room, and which had 
a dog’s head carved upon the handle ; 
and with that he was playing quite con- 
tentedly. I spoke pleasantly to him, 
and asked him if he would come now 
and read. But, in an instant, he seemed 
to recollect his willfulness ; and his eyes 
took again that stubborn look. I felt 
sadly troubled when I saw it. It was 
hard to contend with the poor little fel- 
low, who, at the outset, was thus enter- 
ing his determined little protest against 
the labor, and the surrender of will, 
which is the lot of mankind fallen under 
the curse. I looked at him, sighing for 
compassion ; and it was curious to see 
how he discerned the softening in my 
face. He brightened at once, as though 
he thought the strife over: and he 
pulled my dress, saying, “Come, moth- 
er; let’s come into the garden.” 

“When Davy has read his lesson,” 
I said. 

“ Davy can’t read,” he said petulant- 
ly. 

“ Davy must learn,” I answered. 

Then he looked sullen and obstinate 
again. So at last I was forced to go to 
the garden and get a stout twig, with 
which I switched his poor little hands. 
For a moment he held out proudly, 
though I have noticed that he has an 
unusual sensibility to pain. But finally 
the tears, that are seen very seldom in 
his eyes, considering that he is sucha 
little child, streamed forth, and he cried 
out that he would be good. Then I 
took him in my arms, and wiped away 
his tears, and talked lovingly to him of 
the reason why I had hurt him; and, 
when he had done crying, I brought the 
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book again, and he was as humble and 
quiet a little scholar as could have been 
desired. 

Poor little lamb! God grant that 
what discipline is sent to him in after- 
years may be met with such simple and 
immediate submission ! 

I have a responsibility with these two 
youngest ones that I had not with the 
others. Their father was long enough 
with them to establish them firmly in 
habits of truth and obedience. But 
these two are naturally, I believe, the 
most unruly of all; and their dis- 
cipline rests with me alone. Davy’s 
makes me especially anxious. His 
brothers love him so dearly, and indulge 
him so much, I am afraid he will grow 
arrogant and selfish. He does often al- 
ready assume to himself such of their 
rights as he pleases, and only sturdy 
Sammy makes any resistance. I ought 
to be more watchful. 

Who is sufficient for these things ? — 
for all the care, wisdom, guardianship 
needed here? Only One; buthe is the 
one who has faithfully promised to be 
the Father of the fatherless, and the 
God of the widow. ; 

APRIL 16. 

There were times last winter when I 
thought I could sympathize with Davy’s 
sorrowful wish that spring would never 
come. I am thankful that all such 
thoughts are gone now, and the reviving 
of Nature cheers and delights me as 
much as.ever. When I look abroad, 
and see how beautiful every thing is 
growing, — how the plants are springing 
in the fields and the greenness brighten- 
ing in the woods, — especially when I 
“lift up mine eyes unto the hills ” like 
the Psalmist, I am filled with joy and 
hope. “ My help cometh from the Lord, 
the Maker of heaven and earth.” Oh, 
what a faith is that to hold in the pres- 
ence of a heaven and earth so beautiful 
and wonderful ! 

It is a blessing that God gives me 
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such a feeling; for a depressed heart 
might give me languid hands, and there 
is almost more work for me now to do 
than there are hours of the day to do it 
in. I feel roused with hope and energy 
to make the most of what we have for 
my children’s sake. I am sure I shall 
succeed in keeping our home comforta- 
ble. 

Besides strength to labor, I have so 
many other things to be thankful.for! 
The children are so eager to help me! 
and our neighbors are so kind! Deacon 
Dudley, seeing I have plenty of pastur- 
age which I wish to make the most of 
this summer, has sent me two good 
cows, which he says hé does not want 
the care of, and has no opportunity to 
sell; and Neighbor Peckham takes my 
butter to the city for me weekly with 
his own. Jacob was cléver enough to_ 
suggest to his uncle to become one of 
the purchasers of it. So now they can 
have something every day that came 
from home, besides the pleasure of see- 
ing our neighbor’s old wagon every 
week, and of getting word through him 
from me. 

I only hope our good neighbor will not 
get tired of answering eager questions 
at each end of his journey. He says 
the boys come running from the shop, 
when they see his wagon, in aprons and 
overalls, and with sleeves rolled up, their 
eyes bright, and cheeks flushed with 
pleasure, to cry, “ How are you, Mr. 
Peckham ? and how are mother and the 
boys?” 

“ All well and hearty,” he answers ; 
“and they send their love to you, and 
this bag of cookies.” 

And then they look at the bag with 
longing eyes, but dare not touch it be- 
cause of hands soiled with their work, 
and so beg him to leave it at the house 
for them, with the butter. 

And when he returns from town, and 
comes into our kitchen to pay me the 
profits of the sale, I ask eagerly, — 
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“Did you see our boys, Mr. Peck- 
ham?” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Elston, — yes,” he 
says, smiling; “and two as whole- 
some, good-looking boys as one would 
wish to see. Nothing tallowy in the 
look of their skins, whatever their busi- 
ness may be.” 

He is a good and kind-hearted man. 
I am very grateful to him. He takes a 
great deal of trouble in transacting my 
business for me, without accepting any 
recompense. q 

It is another thing to be thankful for, 
that the boys are growing more con- 
tented to stay with their uncle ; and es- 
pecially that he took my letter so kindly 
about their evening employment, and 
has sent them to a night-school, where, 
_ with companions of their own age, they 
are happy, and, I hope, improving. 


CHAPTER VI. 
May 2. 


We had a joyful surprise last Satur- 
day night. I was sitting here alone, 
toward ten o’clock, when suddenly I 
heard the gate creak, and the sound of 
steps coming round the house to the 
kitchen-door. My heart leaped for joy; 
for I seemed to know whose dear feet 
those were, — the feet whose noise I had 
missed from about the house these last 
months so often and so sorely. Sol 
sprang to the door; and there, sure 
enough, were my dear boys, standing in 
the bright moonlight with such happy 
faces! They had walked out from the 
city, the whole fifteen miles, since six 
o’clock. I took both in my arms at 
once, and could hardly help crying for 
joy as I kissed them. Poor Isaac was 
as much overcome as I; and could 
hardly take his eyes off my face, or Jet 
go of my hand, he was so glad to be 
with me. And when he could look 
about him, and realize that he was fairly 


at home, I never saw him so animated 


with joy before. I brought them in, and 
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began to get supper for them; while they 
talked fast, asking me about every thing 
here, and telling me all their experi- 
ences. I listened, and answered ques- 
tions, watching their faces with eyes 
that had fasted from the sight so long; 
delighted to see them the same as of 
old, yet having a curious mingling of 
pride and regret because they were not 
quite the same, but had grown taller 
and older, and had altered a little in 
manners. I saw, as I had never ob- 
served it before, the father’s likeness 
stamped in a different way upon the 
face of each. Isaac has it strongly; but 
his eyes are not so bright, nor his ex- 
pression so vivacious: and Jacob would 
possess the resemblance more distinctly 
than his brother, but he has not the no- 
ble, the pure, and even holy look that 
was wrought in his father’s countenance 
by the Christian experience of his heart. 
Isaac is greatly improved in quickness 
of speech, and alertness of manner. 
They are always likely to be gained, I 
suppose, in a bustling city-life. But 
Jacob hardly needed more sharpness 
than was naturaltohim. He has grown 
tall, and has a look of too much keen- 
ness and decision for his age. His 
bright eyes have eagerly looked forward 
to search out the course of his worldly 
success; and he mapped it out for me 
with a distinctness and confidence that 
were not childlike. 

He says that he has learned at the 
night-school that there are studies which 
might teach him something new in*his 
business; and he means to investigate 
them. He says, that perhaps he might 
discover some improvement to be made 
in the manufacture, either by cheapen- 
ing the process, or bettering the prod- 
uct. And then he says he should have, 
in commencing business, an advantage 
over other dealers, and so his chances 
would be better. “You will see us 
rich men, mother,” he said confidently, 
“within ten years after our apprentice- 
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ship is ended. I know the way to get 
on: it is to come to it with a will, and 
to feel that you are dound to succeed.” 

Poor little lad! he spoke with hope 
and energy that I could not but admire. 
And yet I Was troubled because it was 
all only to be rich, and all a confidence 
in his own strength. I had to remind 
him again of the verses 
his father had marked 
for him, and to remind 
him that there is but 
one treasure sure not to 
disappoint the earnest 
search for it, —a treas- 
ure that our lives are 
the saddest of failures if 
we do not gain ; that is, 
the inheritance in Jesus 
Christ. 

Yet I would not be 
unsympathizing in the 
worthy hopes of my 
children. I told Jacob 
that it pleased me ex- 
ceedingly that he should 
study with a thought of 
his business ; that I had 
no doubt he would find 
great help in so doing ; 
and that, if every man- 
ufacturer or mechanic 
should study the science 
of his work, we should 
be much farther ad- 
vanced in all the useful 
arts. And here in the 
conversation Isaac told 
me of something very marvelous, — how 
that it is said the vapor of steam, such as 
rises from the nozzle of my kettle, can be 
set to moving the wheels of mills, and 
even drawing carriages along the roads, 
and boats through the waters. If that is 
true, I think man has almost fulfilled the 
command of his Maker, to subdue the 
earth and rule it, when he has even 
caused the thin vapor of the clouds to 
serve him. 
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Well, I should be greatly pleased, I 
think, if my boys should contribute in 
ever so small and humble a measure, 
even in so much as the brightening a 
poor man’s candle or the cheapening 
of a poor woman’s soap, toward that 
which must have been one of God’s 


great purposes in placing us on such a 
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world as this, —a world like a vast work- 
shop, full of raw materials and unshapen 
tools, out of which our wit and industry 
are to make every thing comfortable and 
beautiful that mortals can need. And 
so I told my boys; only I bade them 
ask God to help them in their work, 
and to make it their ambition to honor 
him by it, —a nobler one than the desire 
to get gain. 

My dear boys, I love them so, and 
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am so proud of them! I hope that is 
not wrong,—to be proud of them, I 
mean, —for it is so natural! I think any 
mother must be proud of such sons. They 
are so strong and healthy and pleasant- 
looking ! and they seem so manly and 
sensible for their age! They are good 
boys too, I think. They are honest as 
the day, and obedient to authority, and 
have a wholesome respect for religious 
things. I know they would scorn the 
vices that allure so many of their age. 
But I ought not to be satisfied with this 
alone. If God will but grant them his 
grace, and make them devout and Chris- 
tian men, how happy I shall be! 

We had a delightful Sabbath. Any 
thing like the pleasure of my little fel- 
lows in the morning, at the unexpected 
presence of their older brothers, I never 
saw ; nor any thing that made me hap- 
pier than the sight of the fondness of 
the tall boys for the little ones. Elias 
and I had rest from our out-door morn- 
ing tasks ; for the boys would do them 
all for us. Even their work at the old 
home had seemed sweet in their remem- 
brance. 

Then we went to church; I carrying 
such a thankful heart that we might 
once more all gotogether. Foron Sun- 
day in particular, because of the rest 
from other cares, or because my heart 
would long to have all it loves within 
the circle of the peaceful, purifying in- 
fluences of the time, as it is passed in 
this quiet, God-fearing place, I have al- 
ways felt a special yearning for my 
absent sons. To-day, their being with 
me made me very happy. I know I often 
think of that other absent one, who will 
never walk with me again. But there 
can be no fear, no anxiety, in the remem- 
brance of him,—only perfect peace. 
Where he is, they are keeping an eter- 
nal Sabbath rest, glorious and sweet. 
Neither sin nor care nor pain can dis- 
turb it. I thank God that the remem- 
brance of my husband grows more and 
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more delightful and cheering to me, in- 
stead of weighing me down with a bur- 
den of unsubmissive regret. 

It seemed sad, after our happy day, 
to see my boys go away early in the 
dawn of the next morning. I rose by 
half-past two to get them breakfast, and 
see them started in time; for I would 
be sorry to have them late at their work. 
Their uncle might not be willing then 
to let them come every fortnight, as they 
propose. He hesitated much to give 
them permission this once: so we all 
felt anxious that he should find no harm 
in it. Poor fellows !—they will need 
good resolution to get through their 
day’s work well after such a long walk. 
There was something dreary in the hour. 
The early birds had not yet begun to 
sing, nor the faint dawn in the east to 
grow red. Our hearts were sad as we 
bade each other good-by: but no doubt 
theirs grew more cheerful as they trudged 
along the road; and I, returning to my 
own room, found comfort in commend- 
ing them to God. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SEpT. 7. 


How fast these summer-days fly away! 
They have been so full of work! I find 
it is a long time since I have written 
any thing here, for want of leisure. Per- 
haps there’is little in life that has passed 
in such a quiet, steady round of duties, 
worth writing. 

Something makes me happy to-night. 
It is the thought that certainly two of 
my children, Elias and James, are true 
and loving disciples of Jesus. To-day 
I have been sure that they love to talk 
about him as none of the rest did; and, 
in fact, they have often told me, both 
the one and the other, in simple, child- 
ish way, that they wish earnestly to do 
right for his sake. I know they have 
many faults to correct: James, espe- 
cially, is troubled with natural indolence 
and selfishness. But when I remind 
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them what is right, and what will please 
the heavenly Father, they show, hearts 
truly touched with repentance and sub- 
mission. Surely of such loving, simple- 
minded little ones is the kingdom of 
heaven ; and God will help them not to 
lose their faith as they grow toward the 
strength and self-confidence of man- 
hood. 

It is a faith that I fear my two oldest 
sons have not yet found. I knowIsaac’s 
strong conscience often moves him to 
seek after Christ ; and upon them both 
theif father’s departure hence must have 
impressed the nearness and reality of 
things unseen as they can never be felt 
by those to whom death has not come 
very nigh. Surely all the weighty 
thoughts and emotions moved in them 
by God’s spirit and providence will some 
day gather strength enough to turn them 
from worldliness to the way of life. If 
I had not that hope, I should be most 
unhappy. 

But how is it with my own heart in 
the year that has almost elapsed since 
my great bereavement? Let me stop 
and think, now, what account I have to 
give of my own spiritual state. 

Alas ! it is a shortand poorstory. It 
seems to me that I am so bound up in 
my children, that I forget that effort and 
watchfulness for my own progress in the 
true life which must be essential to 
theirs. Itis as if I forgot to keep my 
own heart with all diligence in anxiety 
for theirs. I pray with them, and for 
them, but not so much for the increase 
of my own faith ; and, if I lose that, of 
what avail will prayers and efforts prove ? 

Again: this year has been fuller of 
temporal cares and labors than any other 
of my life. Active work has seized the 
time for thought; or, when thought 
comes, it is apt to run upon the work, or 
upon plans and contrivances for eking the 
most comfort out of our narrow income, 
or else upon my children’s welfare ; and 
so God as my God, and as he stands in 
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relation to my own soul, is apt to be 
shut out. The door into that inner 
sanctuary of which my dear husband 
spoke becomes blocked up. It must 
not be so. If I lose communion with 
God, lose the access to his strength, to 
his wisdom, bearing responsibilities far 
too great for me to endure unassisted, 


‘needing light that my own poor judg- 


ment never can supply, then I am lost 
indeed; and all my struggles can not 
save my work from utter failure. It 
can not, it must not, beso. Help me, 
O my Father! Set all these things in 
proper order in my heart: let my God 
and his glory be first; not my children 
first, and my God only for their good, 
as my idolatrous inclination seems to 


.me to place these things so often. Let 


not my heart be so. drawn away and 
filled only with the earthly objects of 
its love and care. 

I know this tendency of mine is lead- 
ing me into faults toward my neighbors 
too. My interest in them, and my 
readiness to ‘serve them, have grown 
fainter of late, because my own affairs 
and my children’s wants have excluded 
them from my thoughts. I am letting 
selfishness narrow the range of my sym- 
pathies and exertions. Only last night, 
I refused to watch with poor Mrs. Mioll 
in her sickness because of a foolish un- 
willingness to leave my children alone 
through the night, when they are all in 
health, and seldom wake from sleep till 
the day dawns. Elias was fully able to 
take care of them if they had needed 
any thing; and surely, when I sleep, lam 
as helpless as little Davy. It is God 
who cares for us all through the dark- 
ness ; and he would not have been ab-_ 
sent because I was called away upon an 
errand of mercy. How full of weakness 
and deceitfulness is my heart! Ishould 
despair but for comforting words that 
I ‘know of: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee, and My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 


TWO PENCIL-MARKS. 


BY DGC ® 


“ O MOTHER, I never caz go to school 
another day !” cried Martha Watson, as 
she rushed into the house, threw her- 
self upon her knees, and buried her 
face in her mother’s lap. She sobbed 
convulsively, and was evidently in great 
distress. Mrs. Watson did not speak, 
but gently stroked her daughter’s flow- 
ing hair, while she held one hot, quiver- 
ing hand in her own cool palm. 

Before long, Martha had gained some 
degree of calmness, and could tell the 
cause of her distress. 

“Why, you know, mother, Miss Dodge 
offered a prize in our spelling-class at 
the beginning of school: and we are all 
trying for it; that is, Jenny Colton, 
Fanny Gardener, andI. At first, Fanny 
and Jenny were real honest: I suppose 
they thought, because I was in the sec- 
ond class last year, there was no danger 
of me getting the prize.” 

“ Suppose the prize were to be given 
for correct speech, would you be likely 
to get it to-night, dear ?” 

“Oh, never mind, just this once, 
there’s a dear, dear mother !”? and Mar- 
tha nestled closer to the heart she knew 
ever sympathized with her. 

“You seem to imply that they were 
honest because they thought it was safe 
for them to be, not because it was 
right.” 

“T truly believe it, mother: you will 


too, when I have told you what they 
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have been doing for ever so long. For 
three weeks after school began, I did 
not miss a word; and all the class but 
just us three had. Then Fanny missed 
a word, and I spelled it; but, before 
class was over, I missed. I thought I 
should lose the prize certainly ; but the 
next day Jenny missed twice, and Fan- 
ny once. Then they began to cheat.” 

“That is a hard word, Martha, to say 
of a friend.” 

“But this time it is true. They use 
the finger-alphabet to help each other. 
If they had not done that, I should have 
been at the head again to-day. Just the 
moment Jenny hesitated, Fanny made 
the letter behind her handkerchief; and 
so they keep up.” 

“Why need you feel so very badly 
about the loss of the prize, Martha? It 
will be only a little book at most; and I 
will get you a better one if you fail of 
that.” 

“Mother, you don’t understand. I 
care but little for the prize; but to be 
thought a poorer speller than either of 
the others when I know I am better, 
and when I know they have been so 
mean about it, is more than I can bear. 
I feel so wicked every day, I am afraid I 
shall hate them all.” : 

* You say a//, Martha: whom do you 
mean besides Jenny and Fanny ?” 

“I did not mean to say that,” replied 
Martha, with a darkening of the face 
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which showed her mother , that she 
thought it, if she did not wish to say it. 

You should speak to Miss Dodge 
about these girls.” 

“Tt would be of no use. She thinks 
they are very nearly perfect; and she 
don’t like me one bit.” 

“Why doesn’t she like you?” 

“JT forget so often, and break her 
rules. Every little while, I speak right 
out in class, without ever thinking that 
I must hold up my hand and get per- 
mission first. Then you know, dear 
mother, I do drop things so often. Yes- 
terday my slate slipped out of my hand 
some way just as I was passing Frank 
Heaton’s seat, — you know how nice he 
is, — banged down on his inkstand, and 
tipped it all over his new writing-book, 
and his jacket that he is so proud of. I 
just stood still and stared, I felt so bad, 
till I happened to catch a glimpse of a 
face Ned Stevens was making at Frank, 
and I could not help laughing. Of 
course, Miss Dodge wasangry. I don’t 
wonder she was; and I wasn’t a bit 
surprised nor vexed when she screamed 
out, “I never knew such a girl! —do 
such a piece of mischief, and then 
stand and laugh at the one you have in- 
jured!” But when she added, “Of 
course you did it on purpose, and must 
be punished accordingly,” I knew she 
had no right to say that; and then I told 
her so: and she called me an ‘imperti- 
nent minx,’ and ‘the most troublesome 
scholar she ever had.’ So you see it 
will be of no use for me to say any thing 
to her. Do let me stay away, and then 
I shall forget it all, and I sha’n’t grow 
wicked quite so fast.” 

“J do not think it will be best to al- 
low you to leave school. I will talk 
with your father to-night, and tell you 
in the morning what his decision is. Go 
now, and work in your garden a while 
before tea: afterward we will go on with 
our reading.” 

The decision was unfavorable to Mar- 
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tha’s. wishes. Various considerations 
made it afpear best for her'to go on in 
school. Both parents. knew her impul- 
sive, careless, high-spirited nature ; her 
quick perception of the ridiculous, and 
the apparent impossibility of control- 
ling her laughter ; and how troublesome 
these qualities might make her. They 
believed her real kindness of heart, her 
uprightness of conduct, would triumph, 
and that these trials would be well for 
her in the end. 

With a gloomy brow and heavy heart, 
Martha left home the next morning. 
The walk was a long one; but it brought 
no ease to Martha’s troubled soul. She 
felt herself, wronged ‘by her classmates, 
misunderstood and harshly treated by 
her teacher, and in danger of being dis- 
graced by and by before all the people 
of the village ; for so keen was her de- 
sire to do well, that she considered it a 
disgrace to fail of a prize, although she 
was the youngest member of the class. 

At the time the prize was offered, Mr. 
Pratt, the clergyman, was present, and 
declared he should watch that class 
with great interest throughout the term, 
and should most certainly be there at its 
close to see the prize awarded. 

Could she but have realized that veal 
disgrace comes only with wrong-doing, 
that guilt is the only burden too heavy 
to be borne, the summer would have 
endef much more happily than it really 
did. 

It is true, Miss Dodge was prejudiced, 
and possessed of no insight into char- 
acter; and it is quite likely Martha 
would, by her careless, impulsive ways, 
have kept herself in disgrace most of 
the time. 

It happened that it was Martha’s turn 
to remain at the schoolroom that night, 
after all others had left, to arrange vari- 
ous matters for school on the morrow. 
Miss Dodge’s last words were a sharp 
command to be careful, and not overturn 
any more inkstands. 
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Martha had not yet left her seat. A 
frown darkened her brow as Miss 
Dodge closed the door. “I can not, I 
will not, bear it!” she said, half aloud, 
springing up, and walking hurriedly to 
the teacher’s unlocked desk. She half 
raised the lid, then dropped it. It closed 
with a loud noise, which echoed from 
the bare walls of the schoolroom, and 
caused the tempted girl to turn pale, 
and cover her face with her hands. 

“T will do it. It is all wrong now, 
and it will only be setting it right. I 
wrong nobody.” 

She walked to the window which 
looked in the direction Miss Dodge had 
taken. She was just disappearing around 
the corner beyond the church. 

A look in the opposite direction satis- 
fied her that no one was near. She 
stole back to the desk, opened it, took 
out a little blank-book, — it was only a 
folded and stitched sheet of paper, — 
chose a pencil from the store in the 
desk, and made two little straight marks 
in the book. 

For once in her life, at least, Martha 
Watson was careful. With the utmost 
exactitude she replaced the little blank- 
book and pencil, closed the desk softly, 
and, without a moment’s pause, swiftly 
performed her duties, and left the school- 
room. 

The long, silent walk home did not 
look pleasant to herto-day. The brook 
that purled and babbled, now this side, 
now that, of the half grass -covered 
road, made no music to-night: the pines, 
under whose shade she passed for a few 
rods, had lost their charm; so that she 
did not pause and listen, as was her 
wont, to their soft sighing. 

Arrived at home, she made no re- 
sponse to her mother’s inquiring glance ; 
and when the question was put in words, 
“How has school been to-day, Mar- 
tha?” “ About as usual,” was her reply, 
turning quickly to go to the garden for 
her accustomed labor and pastime. 
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Martha slept ill that night, being dis- 
turbed by dreams, in which pencil-marks 
in some way formed the source of tor- 
ment. Days of fear and trembling 
passed at school. The marking in the 
spelling-class kept on in its usual ratio. 
No one, not even Fanny or Jenny, 
seemed to suspect any fraud had been 
committed. At the end of two weeks, 
Martha was attacked by fever and al- 
most instantaneous delirium. All. her 
ravings were of false marks. Now she 
rubbed, and seemed to rub in vain, try- 
ing to erase them. Again she seemed 
to see them all through the air and over 
her person, and would scream with 
agony in her vain attempts to cleanse 
herself from them. For many days, the 
scales of life and death seemed evenly 
poised. A feather’s weight in either 
would have carried it down. Life tri- 
umphed; and through the narrow way 
of prostration of body, and half-paralysis 
of brain, she struggled back to health. 

All the terrors and troubles of her de- 
lirious hours seemed to have passed 
from her mind. Her mother, happily 
for herself, believed all Martha’s dread- 
ful self-accusations to be entirely imagi- 
nary, and the result of disease. But 
her physician knew the workings of the 
mind better. He bided his time, and 
hoped to draw out the very root of the 
difficulty. 

While chatting with her one sunny 
afternoon in September, and trying to 
coax her, by the offer of a delicious 
bunch of grapes, to leave her chair, and 
walk a few steps, a little schoolmate 
came timidly up to the stoop, or porch, 
where they sat, and said, — 

School closed to-day, Martha. 
Fanny and Jenny had each a prize, for 
their marks were just eyen; but Miss 
Dodge said, if you had not been sick, 
you would have stood first. I was so 
glad she said that; for we all knew how 
Fanny and Jenny cheated, and we did 
not want them to get it at all. I’m so 
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sorry you were sick, and had to leave 
school!” 

When Helen began to speak about 
school, Martha could remember nothing 
connected with it, —not even her own 
wrong-doing. But, in a moment, it all 
came back with terrible force and clear- 
ness. The color flushed to her temples, 
then receded, leaving her paler than 
ever ; and she would have fallen from 
her chair, had not Dr. Niles supported 
her. 

“T have it,” said he softly. “It was 
something about school-marks. I must 
get it all now, or she will worry herself 
sick again.” 

“What did you say, doctor?” said 
Martha faintly. 

“ Nothing very weighty nor very wise, 
puss: so don’t trouble your head about 
it. But what are these tears for? Do 
you care so very much about the loss of 
the prize ?” 

“Tam glad I have not got it. Even 
if Fanny and Jenny had no right to it, 
I could not have it, since” — And she 
stopped, nervously picking at the fringe 
of the thick shawl which she’ wore. 

“Tell me all about it, Martha. Some- 
thing troubled you while you were sick, 
—something about some marks. You 
talked about them in — your sleep.” 

“Did mother hear? did she know? 
I can not bear to have her know.” 

“She thinks it was only a dream.” 

“Then I will tell you. I did want to 
tell somebody before I was sick. I 
thought I should be crazy sometimes 
thinking of it.” And, with her hand in 
that of ber dear old friend, she told all 
the story of her wrongs, her temptations, 
and her sin. 

“ When I put the mark against Jen- 
ny’s name, and the other against Fan- 
ny’s, I thought I was doing right. In- 
deed, it was only what they beth ought 
to have had. Ina moment after it was 
done, I began to see that I was wrong ; 
but I would not rub out the marks then 
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when I might: and the next morning, 
when I wanted to, it was too late; for 
Miss Dodge was in her place when I 
got to school. Oh, dear! what shall I 
do? I can not bear this any longer!” 

The good physician mused a moment 
before replying. 

“This is very sad, dearchild. Indeed, 
you did very wrong. When others de- 
fraud us, we must not try to right our- 
selves by doing wrong in turn. As it 
has proved, the wrong has been against 
God and your own soul. Confess it to 
him ; then tell your dear mother all about 
it, and I think you need speak of it no 
more.” © 

““T never, never can tell my mother. 
She has always trusted*me, and believed 
me so honest !. She never would believe 
me again. I should have been angry if 
anybody had thought I might be tempted 
to do such a thing. I am so careless 
and awkward, and always getting into 
scrapes ; but I thought I was an honest 
girl.” 

“Perhaps you were a little proud of 
your honesty ; were you not, my dear ?” 

“ T know I was.” 

“Then you were allowed to fall, to 
show you that you can not depend upon 
any thing in yourself. May this sad ex- 
perience lead you to put your trust in 
God entirely!” 

The two friends, the old man and the 
young girl, sat silent fora few moments ; 
when Martha spoke : — 

“TI must tell mother. There is no 
other way. If you will call her, I will 
tell her now. I could do it better if 
you would stay by.” 

The mother was called, and Martha 
told again the story of her shame ; but, 
long before the tale was finished, the 
poor, sorrowing child was clasped in a 
closer, more loving embrace than she 
had ever known. How a loving heart 
loves to forgive its loved ones! May 
not such an experience show us a little 
how the Saviour feels when one for 
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whom he died confesses and forsakes 
sin? 

“Mother, can you forgive me, and 
love me just the same ?” 

“Indeed I do, dear daughter! But 
have you asked God to forgive you? 
Your sin has been against him.” 

“] will ask him. I was afraid to be- 
fore I was sick; and then I forgot it all, 
till Helen told me about the prizes just 


now. Iam so glad I have told some- 
body! I could not bear it alone any 
longer.” 


“ Must not talk any more now. I will 
bring her to the lounge, Mrs. Watson, 
and watch her off to sleep; for she 
must take a good long nap.” 

When Martha was comfortably placed, 
the good old doctor took up a paper, 
motioning Mrs. Watson to leave the 
room; but very little he read. An oc- 
casional furtive glance soon showed him 
that the desired slumber was creeping 
over his patient. Softly leaving the 
room, he assured Mrs. Watson that 
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Martha’s recovery would be both rapid 
and sure; which proved to be the case. 
Nor was it many days before Mrs. Wat- 
son was rejoiced by the tidings that her 
many prayers had been answered by the 
conversion of her only daughter. 

Twenty-five years have rolled away 
since those two false marks were made ; 
but a month has not passed in all these 
years without bringing the painful mem- 
ory of that act. 

It may please my young readers to 
know, that, the following winter, a clear- 
sighted young collegian taught the 
school, who very soon discovered the 
tricks Fanny and Jenny were playing, 
and rebuked them so sharply that they 
dared practice them no more ; and that 
Martha’s ardent desire to learn, her 
quick, clear thought, her eagerness to 
do right in all things, were duly appre- 
ciated; while her carelessness, under 
the influence of mild reproofs, seemed 
to have entirely disappeared. 


SOMEBODY’S SLEEPY. 


BY FANNIE W. HOLMES, 


Two little eyelids are drooping 
O’er eyes of violet blue, 
And the soft brown lashes stooping 
To hide what they hate to confess: 
Somebody’s sleepy, I guess. 


Two little plump hands are stopping 
Their long day’s winsome work ; 
Two battered dollies are dropping 

From the arms of mamma so wee: 

Somebody’s sleepy, I see. 


Fair golden ringlets softly rest 
On the shoulder round and white: 
Tis time my birdie sought her nest, — 
Her nest that’s so soft and pure, 
Somebody’s sleepy, I’m sure, 
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Lisping, 
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fae: ; 
she’s said her evening prayer, 


And whispered a soft ‘ Good-night :” 
I leave her now to angels’ care 
Their silent star-watch to keep. 
Somebody’s going to sleep. 


Silently, gently, darkness comes; 
All little ones go to rest. 
Keep them, Father, in loving homes ; 
Creep softly, O shadows! creep. 
Somebody’s fast asleep. 


SUSY’S 


“Ou, how glad I am it snows!” 
said little Emma Norton as she looked 
out of her window at the fast-falling 
flakes one frosty morning: “how beau- 
tiful it is!” And so thought Jenny 
Ross, who had the promise of a sleigh- 
ride with her“ Uncle John.” And little 


FAITH. 


Susy Douglass, when she first saw it 
coming down that morning so pure and 
white from the sky, said to her rer 
“Tsn’t it splendid ?” 

And as the “ white-caps ” and “ pop- 
corns,” as Jenny’s little brother called 
them, continued to fall thicker and 
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faster, until all the ground was covered, 
and the fences were being hidden, and 
the trees loaded down, Jenny and 
Emma, and a great many other girls, 
and boys too, rejoiced, and talked with 
delight of, the fun they would have snow- 
balling, sleigh-riding, sledding, building 
forts, and making snow-men. 

But as the day began to wear away, 
and Susy Douglass saw how anxious 

-and troubled her mother seemed as she 
often looked out of the door of their lit- 
tle low cottage under the side of a hill, 
and then looked up at the sky and shook 
her head, saying, “I don’t know what 
will become of us,” the little girl, too, 
felt troubled, and did not take as much 
pleasure as before in watching the com- 
ing of the snow, though she did not 
know what the danger was. 

Mrs. Douglass was a poor widow, with 
only this one little girl, When I say 
poor, I mean that she had no comforts 
except what she could earn by making 
pantaloons and vests; and sometimes 
she would be without work for several 
days, and very often she and Susy had 
not nearly as much to eat as they needed. 

They lived a quarter of a mile from 
the village, and on a road where there 
was not much passing. 

“Mother,” said Susy after noticing 
her anxiety for some time, “what are 
you afraid of ?” 

“Why, child,’ said Mrs. Douglass, 
“there is danger of our being buried up 
here in the snow, and nobody coming to 
get us out.” 

“O mother!” said Susy, “ wouldn’t 
that be dreadful ? Dida house ever get 
buried in the snow?” 

Mrs. Douglass was occupied in clos- 
ing the outside shutters, and did not 
answer. 

After a little while, Susy said, “God 
will take care of us, mother.” 

Still the anxious woman kept silent. 

Mrs. Douglass was not a Christian 
woman, but had given her child the op- 
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portunity of religious training in the vil- 
lage Sunday school since her fourth 
year ; and now she was eight. 

The night set in bitterly cold; and 
the snow fell faster and faster, heavier 
and heavier. It had blocked up the 
doorway to the widow’s low cottage, and 
hidden the windows. Then Mrs. Doug- 
lass sat down in despair, and cried out, 
“O my child! what shall we do?” 

Little Susy, instantly, as if a bright 
thought had struck her, said, “Let us 
pray ;” and, falling upon her knees, she 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer and several 
other short ones that she had learned at 
Sunday school, and then asked our 
heavenly Father to take care of her and 
her mother, and not leave them to die 
there in such a dreadful way. Then, 
rising, she said, “ Now, mother, let us 
go to bed, and sleep ; for I know that 
God and the good angels will watch 
over us.” 

Thus the child of tender years com- 
forted the mature woman. Susy was 
the little missionary giving the gospel to 
the heathen; for all are heathen who 
have no part in God. 

Mrs. Douglass wondered at herself 
for the calm which stole over her after 
Susy’s prayer and assurance of protec- 
tion, and for the sweet sleep that came. 

On waking in the morning, every thing 
in the little cottage was dark and still. 
While the sun shone bright and clear 
outside, and while sleigh-bells were 
merrily jingling, and Jenny Ross was 
laughing with glee as she glided swiftly 
over the snow with “ Uncle John,” and 
while Emma Norton was pointing out to 
her mamma the fairies and witches, sol- 
diers, priests, and giants, inathe frost- 
pictures on the large Bek wee of 
their beautiful house, little Susy Doug- 
lass and her mother were praying that 
the Lord would send some kind people 
to remove the snow from their poor 
home, and bring them to the light again. 

Mrs. Douglass made a fire id the 


SUSY’S FAITH. 


stove ; and, by the smoke’s going off, she 
knew that the chimney must still remain 
uncovered, though the doors and win- 
dows were blocked up. 

It happened that about noon, as Jenny 
Ross and her uncle were returning from 
their pleasant ride, they concluded to go 
around by the “ Widow Douglass’s cot- 
tage,” as everybody called it; and, as 
they were passing, Jenny exclaimed, 
“Why, Uncle John, there’s smoke com- 
ing out of a snow-bank! Isn’t that 
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queer?” Jenny’s uncle was at that mo- 
ment wondering what had become of the 
cottage ; and, on seeing the smoke, he 
knew at once what had happened; and, 
urging the horse on, he said, “Jenny, I 
must get back to the village as quickly 
as possible, and bring help.” So he 
hastened and brought a number of stout 
men with spades and shovels, who set 
to work in earnest to dig the snow away 
from the buried cottage ; and, while lit- 
tle Susy and her mother were still on 


their knees, the light began to peep into 
one of the’ windows, and they heard the 
sound of the men’s shovels, — a sweeter 
sound to them than the merry jingle of 
sleigh-bells to any of those who enjoyed 
a ride that day. 

Susy and her mother were soon made 
comfortable by kind friends ; and they 
did not forget to give hearty thanks to 
our Father in heaven for preserving 
their lives. 

Mrs. Douglass from that time became 


a sincere, earnest Christian; and she 
always said it was the faith and trust of 
her little girl at that time of trial that 
converted her. 

This was God’s way of bringing into 
the fold one who had wandered far away. 
“Truly out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings hath God ordained praise.” 

The child knew where to look for aid ; 
for she had been taught, “ He is a very 


present help in trouble.” 
Palmer. 
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MISS PEACHY’S WAY. 


BY FRANCES LEE. 


Miss PEACHY lived quite by herself in 
a little high-backed house on the street 
just behind Dr. Gabriel’s school: but 
she was not alone much; for she was 
aunt or cousin or niece or. sister to 
half the people on the street, and be- 
longed to a family that was continually 
running out-and in each other’s houses. 

One bright winter’s day, she sat by a 
front-window in her parlor, mending a 
pair of gloves. There was a blazing 
fire in the grate; a pair of gold fishes 
were flashing about in a glass globe full 
of water that hung in a side-window, 
over a pot of full-blown hyacinths; there 
was a table of new books and magazines, 
pictures on the walls, plenty of easy- 
chairs, and no sound but the crackling 
of the fire and the clatter of the plates 
from the kitchen where Miss Peachy’s 
colored cook was clearing up after baking. 
One could not imagine a more cheery 
room ; and yet nobody ever went out of 
it without feeling as though they had ac- 
cidentally stepped on a nettle. 

“ Ah, Bella! Good-morning! . Are 
you sure it is you?” cried Miss Peachy 
on this particular day, tapping upon the 
window to a tall girl, black-eyed and 
black-haired as a Jewess, who was 
crossing the street. “ Really, you should 
have your card pinned on your back, 
that your friends may know you,” she 
continued, going to open the door. 
“ Where have you been this long while ?” 

“T have been in Dr. Gabriel’s school 
for the last hour, aunty,” replied Bella, 
tilting herself on the arm of a green 
sofa, and looking like a tropical bird 
alighting for an instant on a leafy bough. 

“ Well, I suppose you found the doc- 
tor as affectionate as ever to his dear 
young ladies. He is such an old hum- 
bug!” returned Miss Peachy. 


“Why, aunty! I think he isa real 
nice old gentleman; and he is a splen- 
didteacher. I wish I were half as quick 
at my sums as his algebra-class. The 
girls make their fingers go just like 
lightning. I could not move my hand 
so fast to save me. _ They didn’t know, 
either, how their problems were coming ; 
for Miss Dunstable she went in with 
me, and she selected a problem, —the 
doctor asked her to, — while I named a 
girl to work it out.” 

“Qh! that is an old trick of his. I 
have heard of that way of showing off 
to visitors,” replied Miss Peachy indif- 
ferently. ‘He has probably drilled the 
girls all winter on that particular exer- 
cise ; ‘and he wouldn’t let you select ex- 
amples from anywhere in the book. He 
understands how to make a school ap- 
pear to the best possible advantage: no 
doubt about that.” 

“Do you think so, aunty? Anyhow, 
if that is what he is trying to do, he 
succeeds well. And the girls are all so 
attached to him! Miss Dunstable said 
he seemed like an old patriarch in the 
midst of his children.” 

Miss Peachy twisted her lip with an 
air of disdain. 

“Miss Dunstable is as poetical in 
her ideas as a black sheep,” said she; 
“just about.” 

At that moment, the door-bell rang. « 

“A disabled soldier selling sewing- 
silk, or Mrs. John Rogers trying for 
twenty-two subscribers to ‘The Inde- 
pendent’ in order to supply herself with 
a ‘Grover and Baker’ for the support 
of her fatherless children. I hate beg- 
gars in any form,” said Miss Peachy. 
“Qh, it is the letter-carrier! I hope he 
has his tippet twisted about his neck 
times enough,” shé added, looking from 
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the window as the door opened and 
shut. 

Directly the colored girl came in with 
some papers and a letter. 

Miss Peachy took them from her 
hand. ‘How horridly your dress fits, 
Ariadne!” said she, fooking her over. 

Ariadne hurried from the room with a 
mortified air. 

‘“What a handsome girl Ariadne is, 
aunty!” said Bella) “And .she isn’t 
so very black, either: she could pass 
herself off as a brunette very well.” 

“Yes, she is handsome, and she 
knows it too,” replied Miss Peachy, 
opening her letter. ‘From Caroline 
Pease,” said she after reading a while. 
“ She is as full of distress as ever. Her 
sister Charlotte is very strange, she 
writes, — partially insane ; so that she is 
no comfort to her friends, and has gone 
to her brother Silas, who. is poor in 
every thing but children, and thriftless 
beside, I suspect. So there is no place 
for Caroline but with her sister Rhoda.” 

“TIsn’t that place enough?” asked 
Bella. : 

“Qh, no! she can never bear to stay 
there. Her sister’s husband is a farmer 
in a little country town, where, she says, 
there are no ‘frivileges’ beyond a 
weekly newspaper. . All they think of is 
work and worry; and she has to live 
right in with the family in the kitchen, 
with her diseased spine, and nothing but 
a wooden rocking-chair.” 

“ What a disagreeable life! And Car- 
oline is a person of so much taste and 
refinement, that it must be real hard. I 
do pity her from the bottom of my heart 
and the top of my soul!” exclaimed 
Bella with the ready sympathy of 
youth. 
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“Yes: Caroline always puts on a great 
many literary as well as invalid airs, and 
she feels that the luxuries of life are 
necessities for her. I would have her 
here fora little visit ; but, oh, dear! Iam 
afraid she will want to stay all summer. 
I am sorry for her.” 

Bella sat for a moment looking stead- 
fastly in the fire; then she began on 
quite another subject. 

“Did you know,” said she, “that 
Julia Perrine is at home with her 
baby ?” 

“Oh, yes! I called there yesterday,” 
replied Miss Peachy. “Julia is looking 
very well; only she w#//'wear black, and 
that is so fearfully unbecoming to her.” 

“She has a beautiful baby ; don’t you 
think so?” asked Bella. 

“Y-e-s,” answered Miss Peachy re- 
luctantly: “only I never like to see so 
much hair on so small.a child. And his 
eyes are too near together for him to be 
very smart.” 

“ Well, well!” cried Bella, starting 
up suddenly: “I mustn’t stay so. I 
have an errand to do for mother before 
dinner, away down town; and itis time I 
was. doing it.” 

Miss Peachy followed her to the door. 
* Don’t stay away so, Bella,” said she ; 
“but don’t come again in that horrid 
hat. I sever like you in that.” 


“ How is it Aunt Peachy always man- 
ages to make one feel so uncomfortable 
about one’s self and all one’s friends ?” 
asked Bella when she went home. 

“Tt is nothing but a habit,” replied 
her mother. “She was always looking 
for the thorns on her roses when she 
was a child.” 


WE feel that a peculiar sacredness 
belongs to the present volume of “ The 
Sabbath at Home” from the fact that 
one who in its pages welcomed so sweet- 
ly and bravely the new year was really 
speaking to us from heaven. If our 
readers will turn to the January num- 
ber, page 39, they will appreciate the 
following beautiful tribute, in prose and 
poetry, sent to us by Mrs. Prentiss, 
author of “ Stepping Heavenward : ” — 


“NEW-YEAR THOUGHTS.” 


Those who read the beautiful lines thus 
entitled, in the January number of this Mag- 
azine, will feel that a touching and sacred 
interest is attached to them when they learn 
that the warm heart that dictated and the 
hand that gave them language then lay cold 
in death. 

Their author, Mrs. Jut1a B. Capy, was 
young and happy; the joy and pride of a 
sweet, Christian home; a blessed wife and 
mother, with every thing to attract her to 
this life. But her face was ever set right 
heavenward ; and when, just as the old year 
was closing, the summons to come up high- 
er reached her, she had nothing to do but to 
lay aside her earthly garments, and to go. 
She had lived for Christ: her time, her 
thoughts, her work, were all for him. 
She loved his poor for his sake, and gath- 
ered them about her, counseled them, prayed 
with them, found employment for them, 
made herself one with them. She loved to 
welcome friendless waifs, tossed upon the 
tide of this great sea of city-life, into hospi- 
table shelter. She loved little children, and 
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made their interests her own. She loved 
the Church of Christ, and, one sacramental 
season after another, saw those united to it 
whose feet she had guided there, Ina word, 
she loved Christ, and walked with God in 
an unobtrusive and meek pathway, that has 
now led her straight to his eternal embrace. 

And hardly had she gone hence, when, 
like a voice from the grave, there came to 
her astonished, weeping friends, who saw it 
now for the first time, this cheerful greeting 
to the New Year ; precious words, reserved 
for their joy and solace when they should 
enter that year without her. Would there 
were more homes like hers! Would there 
were more souls as saintly, as rich in faith 
and love, as hers! Would that every one 
who reads this brief notice could face the 
unknown future with the calm confidence 
with which she confronted it ! 

One touching incident may, perhaps, be 
added. At the close of the funeral-services, 
two friends stole back to the church to take 
one more look at the peaceful face. There 
she lay, amid an opulent, nay, a regal profu- 
sion of flowers, the gift of those who had 
loved and honored her and hers; and a 
group of poor women and children hung 
around her coffin, giving all they had to 
give. It was a beautiful contrast, such as is 
rarely seen upon earth, —the testimony of 
the rich and the testimony of the poor, 
—the flowers of the one, and the tears of 
the other. How little she knew, when 
she asked the coming year what it had in 
store for her, that it had these flowers and 
these tears, and the “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant! enter into the joy of thy 
Lord!” 

REPLY OF THE NEW YEAR, 
What had I hidden for thee in my bosom, 
Thou fearless listener at my closéd door? 


With what sweet songs was I prepared to greet thee? 
What were the fragrant flowers I held in store? 


SABBATH 


Was it the song of birds, the breath of lilacs, 

The blushing blooms of June’s scent-laden rose, 
The rainbow-hues of beauty and of promise, 

The cup that with life’s gladness overflows ? 


Nay, thou beloved one! Songs of angel-voices 
Are the sweet notes that waited for thine ear : 
Immortal are the flowers my hands had gathered 
To deck thy pathway to the brave New Year. 


Mine was the joy to clasp thy hand, and lead thee 
Into green pastures; guide thy willing feet, 

That oft had strayed that way, to the full fountain, 
To crystal rivers, waters clear and sweet ; 


‘To see thee in the garments pure and spotless 
In which His loved ones are by Jesus dressed ; 


EVENING. IgI 


Behold thee take possession of the mansion 
Provided for the long-expected guest. 
Farewell, thou missed and mourned! In those fair 
regions, 
Where now thou art at home, there are no years ; 
There are no pains or fears or crushing sorrows, 
No frosts, no storm-clouds, no cold winds, no tears. 


Thine is no doubtful path, no fate uncertain ; 
For thee no anxious fear one heart may swell : 
But tear-dimmed eyes pierce Death’s transparent 
curtain, ‘ 
And see thee safe with Christ, —all well, all well! 


E. Prentiss. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1870. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. F 


x. 


TO BE ANSWERED WITH WORDS BE- 
GINNING WITH O. 


1. UNDER what kind of tree did a 


. great warrior set up a memorial-stone ? 


2. Whose name is associated with a 
peculiar bedstead ? : 

3. Who received a wife as the reward 
of his valor ? 

4. What animal is famous for its 
swiftness, and its neglect of its young? 

5- From what country did a certain 
king bring peacocks, apes, ivory, pre- 
cious metals, and precious stones ? 

6. On what mountain were our Lord’s 
IP footsteps ? 

7. Who once owned the land on which 
Solomon’s temple was built ? 

8. What beautiful winter constellation 
is mentioned in the Bible? 

g. What king bought a hill, and built 
a city on it, which became the capital of 

his kingdom? 

1o. On one occasion, two hundred 
thousand captives, in a wretched plight, 
were brought to the capital mentioned 
in the previous question; and a man 
came_out and remonstrated with the 
captors, and made them send back the 
sufferers clothed and fed. What was 
his name ? 

11. What letter of the Greek alphabet 


did our Lord refer to in. Speaking of his 
own eternity ? - 


xis 


READ THE FOLLOWING, EACH BLANK 
TO BE FILLED BY A SINGLE WORD. 


1. THis — — faithful —, — — — all 
So SS world — save —; 
— — — — chief. 

2. Be not — — —, but — — — —. 

3. Him = — — — — — — — — 
cast out. 

2 8 Hhife: 

5. What — — — —? follow — —. 

6. The wicked — — — — — — 3 but 
the righteous — — — — — - 

7. Is any thing — — — — — ? 

8. I1— — — — slept: I awaked; — 
XII. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


IT was a day of great sorrow and in- 
dignation in Israel. News had come 
that some of the tribes had been guilty 
of a flagrant breach of God’s covenant, 
and that they had concerted together to 
commit this sin. The report flew from 
mouth to mouth, from family to family, 
from tribe to tribe, till the whole people 
was stirred, and stirred to war, that the 
offending members of the nation might 
be cut off. A vast assembly was raised, 
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as it were, ina day. The assembly was 
an army; for all the men were armed, 
and ready to fight. Very wisely, before 
they set out on their march, they sent 
a committee of eleven to expostulate 
with the offenders. They went, not to 
seek an explanation, but to exhort to 
repentance ; which they did in truly elo- 
quent terms. The accused replied with 
equal warmth, and with protestations of 


loyalty to God and to the nation ; and, 
besides, gave a detailed explanation of 
their conduct, which the committee pro- 
nounced satisfactory. They accordingly 
returned, and their report was gladly 
accepted by the people. Thus an awful 
peril was averted, and a great crisis in 
the history of the nation safely psssed. 
Where is this recorded? and what was 
the nature of the misunderstanding ? 


XIII. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN A CERTAIN CITY-HOUSE AT NIGHT. 


ANSWERS. 
vi. 


(1.) NAomi, Ruth i. 15. (2.) NEHE- 
MIAH, Neh. i—vi. 16. (3.) NICODEMUS, 
John iii. 1-20. (4.) NABOTH, 1 Kings 
xxi. 3, 13. (5.) NATHAN, 1 Chron. iii. 5. 
(6.) NEBO, Deut. xxxiv. 1-4. (7.) NEB- 
UCHADNEZZAR, Dan, iv. 33. 


AN 
ait 


\ 


Vil. 
2 Kings, ii. 20-22; iv. 1-6, 32-36, 
38-41, 42-44; v. 9-14, 27; Vi. 5-7, 
17, 18, 20. 
vill. 


2 Sam. xviii. 5-17. 
IX. 
Et, 1 Sam. iv. 12-18. Isaac, Gen. 
xxvii. 18-24. 


Sabbath-at-Home Advertiser. 
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Buy the MA¥ AND TOM STORIES for Children. 


Choice Books, Tracts, &c., for Families and Individuals. 
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